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Tue advantage of instruction of that kind which modern meth- 
ods impart, above that which prevailed when learning dwelt chief- 
ly in the closet and the cloister, is, that it substitutes the assurance 
of demonstration for the blind assent of the will, to abstract pro- 
positions. But this is not the only superiority of the modern plan 
of conveying information. It likewise gives to those demonstra- 
tions, the vivid form of sensible illustrations, either simultaneously 
with the demonstration itself, or even previously to the statement 
of any general principles concerning the subject. 

The employment of our various means of demonstration in- 
volves, in general, an appeal to the sense of sight. The eye of 
the auditor is consequently a chief coadjutor in the labor of in- 
struction. It is that through which we are enabled to reach every 
intellect. Itis the medium which conveys delight to the soul, 
while it fixes the conviction of truth on the understanding. It is 
the instrument with which the mind not only grasps and takes up, 
but also holds fast, while she rivets together into a consistent whole, 
the separate links in her longest chains of reasoning, And though 
from the nature of our subjects, or from the limited means of pro- 
curing the instruments for this kind of illustrations, we may be 
compelled to forego some part of the advantages which they might 
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procure, yet it is doubtless to be accounted as among the auspicious 
circumstances of the age, that truth now so frequently presents her- 
self to the student under the attractive guise of visible demonstra- 
tion, and actual experiment. 

This is believed to be truly placed among those improvements 
in the theory and practice of instruction which are founded on 

rinciple, and not on the mere detail of individual practice. It 
le for its basis, the well known mutual influence of the senses and 
the understanding upon each other. Like other principles of in- 
struction, it requires that due regard should be paid to the circum- 
stances of particular cases, as well as to the general characteristics 
of our race ; but this requisition does not in the slightest degree 
impair the validity of its claim to be considered as an improvement 
on the ancient methods of communicating knowledge. 

The truths of many sciences would never reach the minds of a 
majority of mankind except by their connection with sensible illus- 
tration. Hence it may happen that he who devises and applies a 
new illustration of a difficult subject, though he may not claim to 
be ranked with discoverers, may justly demand the foremost honor 
among inventors. Knowledge—that food of the mind—that so- 
lace of the soul — is thus brought within the reach of multitudes. 
New blades of grass are made to spring in the once desert places 
of the intellect. The benefactor of his race is no longer content 
with multiplying only the physical, the animal gratifications of his 
fellow beings. He seeks a higher reward; he aspires to a nobler 
distinction. He would awaken the curiosity ; he would stimulate 
the ingenuity ; he would allure the senses from their baneful con- 
nection with vice and folly, and fix them on objects worthy of their 
regard, and worthy alike of the interest and efforts of the mind. 

It can scarcely be thought necessary, in the present state of in- 
tellectual philosophy, that an elaborate dissertation should be pre- 
sented to those whose daily duties lead them to contemplate the 
phenomena of mind, to prove the vast importance of clear concep- 
tions respecting the elements of knowledge. 

That without such conceptions all the subsequent stages of pro- 
gress must be involved in more or less uncertainty, appears plainly 
inevitable ; and that this defect in early culture will extend to the 
practical character of the individual, is a consequence too obvious 
to require proof. Severe struggles and long continued: efforts may 
in part remove the difficulties superinduced by early mismanage- 
ment; by habits of loose and vague conjecture ; by substituting 
the empty imaginings of an unfurnished mind, for the solid fruits of 
active inquiry. But these endeavors, it is notorious, are seldom 
made ; and when made, they not unfrequently prove wholly un- 
successful. 
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The clearness of conception now referred to, is entirely distinct 
from that mere promptitude with which the memory may collect, 
and the tongue may utter, the written precepts, the didactic for- 
mulas, of any science. ‘Though accurate in themselves, these often 
fail to convey any correspondent accuracy to the youthful mind. 
A great volubility of tongue in repeating what has been dogmati- 
cally laid down by the book or the professor, is often attended by 
an utter heedlessness in regard to the true purport of what is re- 
peated. And as to the mutual relations between the parts of a 
complicated or abstract science, especially when left to be inferred 
by the student, they are entirely disregarded. I[t is, apparently, 
thought sufficient that the limit assigned for his exercise has been 
reached ; that the whole lesson has been repeated with scrupulous 
fidelity in regard to words, and that he comprehends the separate 
truths embraced within its range. But he does not in fact compre- 
hend; he only admits with a passive acquiescence some vague 
general propositions. 

With little to rouse the attention, less to excite the curiosity, 
and nothing, perhaps, intrinsic to the study itself, which could 
stimulate voluntary exertion, it is not remarkable, that his mind 
should become the mere receptacle of intellectual lumber—not 
one article of which he could rightfully call his own. 

Facts and opinions thus stored, without ever being appropriated, 
become the readiest material for dogmatism and pedantry, and are 
accordingly dealt out with a lavish hand, when occasion requires a 
display of learning. ‘The proverbial deficiency in the practical du- 
ties of life, of young persons thus instructed, must be decisive 
against persevering in a course as hostile to sound learning as it is 
to pleasure and to usefulness. 

The preceding remarks may lead us directly to a consideration 
of one among the various means by which precision and perma- 
nency of knowledge may be substituted for the superficial and fleet- 
ing impressions too often resulting from the ordinary methods of 
instruction. ‘This means we shall attempt to show is a judicious 
and legitimate employment of visible illustrations to convey the 
truths of science, or fix the remembrance of literary subjects on the 
youthful mind. 

In presenting this subject, it will be first in order to show that 
visible illustrations do in fact convey accurate conceptions and per- 
manent knowledge. 

The illustration and confirmation of this point by reference to 
certain departments of knowledge will next be attempted. 

The time and manner of employing this instrument of instruc- 
tion will then claim attention. 

We may subsequently pass to the limitation of its usefulness by 
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the nature of certain subjects ; and finally, indicate divers abuses 
and impositions to which the unguarded may be liable, from a too 
hasty adoption of some specious views of this matter. 

Whether we consider vision in its connection with the anat- 
omy and physiology of the human frame; with the subtile mate- 
rial substance, or the not less curious vibratory action of its sup- 
posed cause ; with the wonderful developments in regard to that 
cause which recent investigations have produced ; with the infinity 
of wonders in other branches of science and art, with which the 
modern improvements in optics have made us acquainted; with 
the refinement of taste and the gratification of fancy, to which the 
power of sight was long ago proved to minister more than any other 
of the five senses ; or, above all, with the commencement, exten- 
sion, and confirmation of our knowledge respecting the universe 
around us, and all that it contains; we shall, in each of these 
points of contemplation, behold a subject, than which philosophy 
presents none more curious, — nature, none more truly delightful. 
It is to the last mentioned view of this matter, however, that our 
present inquiries relate. 

It has been said that the senses require restraint rather than ex- 
citement ; that we are but too prone to indulge their gratification 
instead of allowing them to slumber in unwarrantable apathy. To 
those senses which minister to the more brutal passions, this ob- 
servation is in a degree applicable. ‘The unseasonable and the ex- 
cessive developement of the grosser appetites is doubtless an evil to 
be deplored by every friend of morals and of social order. But it 
is chiefly to abuses of even these senses that the objection in ques- 
tion is to be applied. To make the thoughtless pursuit of pleasure 
take the place of mental culture and moral improvement, is no less 
culpable in youth, than it is despicable in age. But to cultivate 
any and all of the senses for the legitimate purpose of extending 


and beautifying the dominions of the intellect, is in every stage of 


human advancement most worthy of regard and commendation. 
And if it can be shown, that by employing the aid of sensible illus- 
trations, a deeper mine of mental wealth can eventually be opened 
up to the researches of man, ora wider diffusion given to the 


treasures already amassed, who shall hesitate in the adoption of 


means by which so desirable a consummation may be effected ? 
But the illustration of truth, especially of a physical and (when 
practicable) of an abstract kind, by means of visible representation, is 
not defensible merely on the ground that the exercise is in this case 
more innocent and rational than in that of the other senses — not 
on the plea that our sight is more perfect than any other sense, or 
that it is the source of the chief pleasures of our imagination — not 
that the grand, the novel, and the beautiful are principally revealed 
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to this sense, and received through its instrumentality — nor yet 
because the highest rational felicity, — that of a refined taste — is 
derived from the varied and pleasurable exercise of the sense of 
sight. All these are grounds of grateful acknowledgment for the 
high privileges of our nature, a and tend to excite the liveliest admi- 
ration. But in connection with the improvement of mind, the ex- 
ercise of the eye claims pre-eminence among the av ailable means 
of gaining and establishing all our real knowledge. 

“ Ad aures tardius res adveniunt quam ad visum.’ 

And let it not be objected, that the eye is sometimes deceived ; 
that the records of testimony show how uncertain a reliance is to 
be placed on the perceptions coming through this organ. Let us 
rather remember how unhesitatingly the greater part of mankind de- 
pend on their own eyes, for the highest assurance, and in the most 
momentous of human affairs — how entirely commor sense has 
taught them to regard this particular sense as the very touchstone 
of all true conviction. 

Let us reflect that men in general, nection by any sub- 
tleties of an over-strained logic, are no more inclined to distrust 
their eyes, because they have sometimes met with such a thing as 
an ocular deception, than to reject the evidence of taste or smell, 
because these senses, when diseased, give indications different from 
those which they afford when in health. Let it be granted, that 
the perceptions of sight often require to be verified by the concur- 
rent testimony of other senses, and that the faculties purely in- 
tellectual do, in some few cases, command for their deductions a 
degree of certitude, seldom accorded even to the combined evidence 
of the senses ; yet these facts cannot shake our trust in the direct 
and positive evidence afforded by the sense of sight. It gives us 
assurance of the presence of objects, so positive that we seldom 
seek a higher degree of conviction for the understanding. 

It is true, that the sense of touch is, especially in childhood, the 
corroborative proof to which nature, for wise and useful purposes, 
early teaches the infant to resort ; but the matured faculties ap- 
prize us that it is rather a childish propensity to wish everything 
that comes within our reach, submitted to this kind of examination. 

Again, it is well known that there are branches of science the 
most sublime and difficult, about which all our knowledge is ulti- 
mately referable to sight alone. Still we rest upon the deductions 
made by long trains of reasoning in these sciences with as much 
confidence as on those purely mathematical demonstrations, in which 
we have an intuitive perception of truth at every step. I need not 
apprize you, that the science of physical astronomy stands fore- 
most, among those which appeal to this single sense for their dis- 
coveries. We have never yet touched the stars. 
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To understand the importance of making the right use of the sens- 
es, and particularly of sight, subservient to the developement and 
cultivation of mind, we need only recur to the erroneous impres- 
sions often made on the mind through a neglect to employ suitable 
illustrations to explain our language to children. These false im- 
pressions become the sources of numberless misfortunes, — and 1i- 
diculous, or worse than ridiculous prejudices are often among the 
least of their evil consequences. An erroneous association of ideas 
with the terms which they are taught to employ, is found extremely 
difficult to eradicate ; or if mature. reason does ever succeed in sepa- 
rating the false from the true, yet as a mere conviction of the un- 
derstanding is a less operative principle than an early habit of the 
mind, the false notion may still adhere to the words with which it 
has become associated, and every time the word occurs, a separate 
effort of the will may be demanded to bring the truth into contact 
with its proper term. It is related by a credible author* that a 
certain gentleman, who in his childhood was reading to his pious 
mother something about the patriarchs, stumbled in his pronuncia- 
tion, and called the word partridges. ‘The good lady of course set 
him right in his pronunciation, but not in his conception of the 
meaning ; for, as often happens in such cases, she took no pains 
to explain either of the terms. Hence, the next time he encoun- 
tered the word patriarch, he again called for assistance, saying, 
“here, mamma, here are these queer fowls again;” and to the 
latest day of his life, he averred that he could not but link the idea 
of a bird, as the first involuntary suggestion, to the word patriarch, 
which had thus puzzled his infantile mind. _ Probably most persons 
may find something analogous to this, in regard to their early con- 
ceptions of words and things, especially when the former came 
before them for the first time, unaccompanied by the latter. 


We may next proceed to an exemplification of the usefulness of 


this instrument in the acquisition and retention of scientific truth ; 
but will previously make a few remarks, which will be found gene- 
rally applicable to them. 

In almost every subject, capable of being presented to the eye, 
there are several distinct species of illustration, each containing 
approximate developements of the truth which we wish to make 
known. These are severally resorted to as occasion requires, or as 
opportunity allows. But since they may convey each its different 
degree of force and clearness, it should be our aim, as far as_practi- 
cable, to adopt that which produces the highest assurance, and in 
fact comes the nearest to an actual exhibition of the matter to be 
demonstrated. 


* Mrs Hamilton. 
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In all species of illustrations the least general truth should first be 
presented to the eye of the student, and those modes of demonstra - 
tion which partake of the nature of abstractions, reserved for a more 
advanced stage of his progress. ‘This is only following out the prin- 
ciple of induction ; or perhaps we ought to say, it is the first and 
best period for the application of that important method of intel- 
lectual improvement. 

In some cases we are wholly incapable of giving a visible rep- 
resentation of a subject directly, but may have recourse to some of 
its analogies, and thence obtain a parallel relation to things capable 
of being presented to theeye. ‘Thus, we cannot exhibit directly to 
the senses, the manner in which a charge of electricity is distributed 
over the surface of a prime conductor; but by the intervention of 
motion produced in the index of a torsion balance by a small insulated 
metallic plane applied successively to the different parts of the con- 
ductor, and at each trial presented to the index, the mode of the distri- 
bution becomes apparent, according to the effect observed at each 
application of the plane to the balance. 

With regard to subjects capable of being wlustrated by an appeal 
tothe eye through certain representations, many are likewise sus- 
ceptible of a complete exhibition to the same sense, with all the 
details which science would make known. In these departments of 
knowledge, the most satisfactory illustration is doubtless to be found 
in the exhibition of the thing itself which we would explain. Yet, 
owing to the complication of parts and the intricate or concealed 
structure of an object, it may happen that more clearness will be 
given by well executed drawings, than even by the immediate in- 
spection of an object of this description. 

Among the foremost subjects for visible illustration must be reck- 
oned the branches of natural history, and the physical sciences 
in their most extended sense. ‘These may in general be illustrated 
in one or other of the following methods. 

1. By the actual presence of the things to be made known, — 
with all their natural circumstances. 

2. By the presence of the same in an imperfect state, or in de- 
tached portions. 

3. Artificial models, having none of the actual parts or elements 
of the original objects, may be substituted for the latter. 

4. Graphic representations, combining the advantages of lights, 
shades and perspective. 

5. Outline figures, or mere diagrams, in which the imagination of 
the beholder is required to supply all except the general feature of 
the object delineated. 

6. The relations of objects, in regard to magnitude, number, 
proportion, and efficiency, may he exhibited to the eye by mere 
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symbols, conveying only a concise expression of the verbal propo- 
sitions which may be enunciated respecting them. 

Among the departments of Natural History, that of Botany may 
be illustrated either by an actual resort to the fields and forests, 
where the natural habits of every vegetable production are seen un- 
impaired by any efforts of art ; or by repairing to the garden, green- 
house, or nursery, where man has in part divested the plant of its 
native wildness. In the former, and in all analogous cases, we can 
hardly be said to study nature by the help of illustrations. We 
rather contemplate, at original sources, the truths inherent in her 
plan, as they stand unveiled to the intuitive apprehension of the 
mind. 

Again, we may pursue this science by consulting the preserved spe- 
cimens of an herbarium, duly labelled and scientifically arranged. 
Here, as well as in the garden or the green-house, we have an actual 
presence of the things to be made known, but divested of several cir- 
cumstances in their original condition. Thus also the different kinds 
of timber are sometimes formed into boxes in the shape of books, 
containing samples of the bark, leaves, flowers, fruits, roots, and seeds. 
The insects which inhabit or infest each, are sometimes added. 

In the next place, we may construct artificial, but accurate models 
of some races in the vegetable kingdom, of which actual specimens 
cannot be easily preserved. Thus the cryptogamous class has been 
successfully imitated in wax; and the trade of making artificial 
plants and flowers, so fruitful in unnatural creations, so prone to 
content itself with pretty monsters, might be turned to good ac- 
count, were a little science added to the skill which now ministers 
chiefly to a depraved and frivolous taste. 

If neither of the above means present themselves, we may ex- 
amine the colored figures which exhibit an intelligible picture of 
the original plant, with the parts constituting the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the class, order, genus and species, separately and con- 
spicuously displayed ; and finally, we may gain no inconsiderable 
benefit from carefully inspecting the mere outlines, without shading 
or coloring. Whencolored figures are employed, the nature of the 
locality in which the plant generally flourishes, may easily be added, 
and may aid the student in forming a vivid conception of its char- 
acter and habits. 

The study of animated nature may be pursued by the aid of il- 
lustrations equally various. 'To visit the haunts, and observe mi- 
nutely the characteristics of each species is, however, a pleasure 
destined to be enjoyed by few, even of the enthusiastic cultivators 
of Natural History. It is only men, who, like Wilson or Audubon, 
are willing to exchange the pent air of cities for the free cir- 
culation of mountains and forests, and the constrained air of fine 
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gentlemen, for the habits of a Boone or a Leatherstocking, that 
can expect to become thoroughly intimate with the instincts and 
dispositions, — the personal character, (if we may be allowed the 
expression,) of those denizens of the forest which form the subject 
of zodlogy. Nor is a minute acquaintance with the living habits of 
an animal indispensable to a tolerably clear comprehension of its 
nature and properties. ‘The mutual relations of the several parts and 
organs, the precise mode of action, and the degree of dependence 
of those parts on each other, can hardly be exhibited without some 
analysis of the specimen ;— an analysis which can be made only 
after the functions of life have ceased. Hence it happens that the 
second class of illustrations is, when applied to this subject, more 
advantageous for giving certain kinds of information, than the pre- 
ceding ; and hence the human frame is far better understood from 
an inspection after death, and the practice of dissection, than it can 
possibly be by the most minute examination of the living subject. 
The class of illustrations in zodlogy, to which we now refer, includes 
the skeletons, duly connected so as to exhibit the frame of the an- 
imal ; the skin, prepared and stuffed for exhibiting the exterior 
appearance when alive; the internal organs injected with some 
colored substance, to display the several blood vessels; and 
the muscular parts, the viscera, or even the whole bodies of some 
classes, particularly of reptiles, preserved in spirits, and so placed in 
the containing vessels as to present to the eye the most interesting 
portions of the specimen. As an example of the striking effect of 
specimens in comparative anatomy, in aiding the imagination, I may 
mention an incident which fell under my observation. When a del- 
egation of one of the most savage of our western tribes, a few 
years since passed through Philadelphia, they were invited to visit 
the Philadelphia Museum, in which, finding many of their quadruped 
acquaintance, with various implements of their own warfare, and a 
vast number of objects before unknown to them, they were natu- 
rally much delighted with the celebrated establishment, and ex- 
pressed, (as far as an Indian ever deigns to express it,) their admi- 
ration of the novel spectacle. Divers ejaculations, and some obscure 
signs of relaxed gravity were occasionally observable during their 
progress through the rooms, until they came to that part of the 
hall where the skeleton of the huge mastodon, stood all at once 
revealed to their bewildered senses. ‘The awe which seemed to 
come over them now deprived their tongues of utterance, and held 
their eyes fixed in the direction of the vast, black, bony structure, 
as if it had been an object of adoration. Such, it was said, their 
tribe are in the habit of regarding the mammoth; and as it had 
all their lives before been merely a creature of imagination, or seen 
only in detached portions, its real bulk and proportions had proba- 
bly never before been adequately conceived. 
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To illustrate the subject of zodlogy and its kindred branches, 
when neither living, nor preserved specimens can be obtained, re- 
course may be had to the third species of demonstration by purely 
artificial models. A very accurate representation of every part of 
the human frame is often formed in wax, or other plastic material, 
and where professional skill is not the object of study, may be quite 
adequate to convey a competent knowledge of the subject. 

The use of colored engravings, in illustrating every department 
of animated nature, is a practice so general as hardly to require a 
mention of its usefulness. In the subdivision of ornithology, our 
own country has produced a full share of splendid performances of 
this description. Indeed, imitative art has seldom displayed more 
briliant achievements, than are witnessed in some recent publications 
in this branch of natural history. 

We may also refer to the superb work on fishes now in the course 
of publication in England, by Mrs Bowdich, as a highly finished 
performance of this nature, in which every figure in every copy, is 
a real drawing from the hands of the fair ichthyologist herself. 

Linear representations of animals are likewise capable of great 
spirit and vividness. A few happy strokes of the pencil, will enable 
the most tardy imagination to fill up the space, and give life to the 
picture. 

Were these remarks addressed exclusively to a body of natural- 
ists, they might seem altogether superfluous, since they must be 
familiar with all the modes of representation above alluded to. 

They must likewise be assured that the insect tribes, in all their 
varied, Protean, and questionable shapes, are susceptible of numer- 
ous kinds of representation ; that shells may be examined on the 
sea-shore and the margins of rivers, — or in cabinets, under scienti- 
fic arrangement; but that the art of the engraver, with that of 
the painter in water colors, may almost supply the necessity of 
such recourse. The fossil remains of vegetable and animal beings, 
which constitute so remarkable an ingredient in the exterior crust of 
our globe must be viewed at original sources, — must be seen in 
their actual position in the deep laid strata —if we would realize 
the full force of the truths which they silently utter. We must 
look with our own eyes, upon those relics of countless generations 
of animated beings, now wholly extinct, which, at various periods, 
have covered the bosom of the ocean, and, in succession, been 
overspread by a hundred thick deposites of earthy matter. We 
must observe how each fresh layer became, by the obviously slow 
action of untold geological ages, converted into impervious rocks ; 
we must mark the exact lineaments, that stand forth from the solid 
marble; must note the figures of those sightless eyeballs which 
glare in millions from out the dark and threatening masses, over 
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our heads, as we venture down into the chasms and water courses, 
where these truths, touching the primeval condition and the numer- 
ous changes of our globe, are now and then accidentally revealed. 

To be a geologist in the best sense of the term, these and ma- 
ny other similar facts must be examined at original sources. But 
all cannot make pilgrimages to the sanctum sanctorum of nature ; 
and if they could, all would not profit by the journey. The 
greater number must be content to admire the relics brought 
thence by her more zealous votaries ; and must take upon credit 
the fact of their being found where they have asserted. As to the 
genuineness of the relics, all may judge for themselves ; and each 
may, if he see fit, make himself, according to his disposition, either 
merry or wroth with another’s opinions about osteological distinc- 
tions. 

The second kind of fossil and geological illustrations consists 
therefore in specimens or fragments of the several strata to be ex- 
plained, arranged under appropriate classes with the locality attach- 
ed to each, and with the organic remains designated by names, 
assigned to them by naturalists. Butsome species of these curious 
objects are too rare to be generally found in the most exten- 
sive cabinets, and recourse is accordingly had to models or casts in 
plaister, clay, or other plastic materials, duly colored, to represent 
some real specimen to which the modeller has access. A small 
but interesting treatise on American trilobites, accompanied by nu- 
merous casts of this nature, has recently been published by a gen- 
tleman* of Philadelphia, and may illustrate the foregoing remark. 

The fourth kind of illustrations, that of shaded and colored 
figures, for maps and sections of country, appears almost indispen- 
sable to every course of instruction in this department. Without 
them, not only the varieties of mineralogical elements, composing 
the different beds, would soon become confounded together in the 
mind of the auditors ; but the relative situations of geological se- 
ries, — the displacement of strata, — the results of recent deposites 
of matter, over surfaces formerly upheaved, — the different positions 
of conformable and unconformable rocks, with numerous other facts 
and principles in this engaging science — would be nearly unintel- 
ligible. 

As evidence of the usefulness of engravings to elucidate fossil 
Geology, we need only refer to the splendid works of M. M. Cuvier, 
and Brogniart, — monuments at once of their author’s talents and 
industry, and of nature’s ancient, inexhaustible variety of organic 
productions. 

What has just been stated respecting Geology may be ap- 


* Dr Jacob Green, Prof. of Chemistry in Jefferson Med. Coll. Philadelphia 
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plied with slight variations to the kindred science of mineralogy. 
1. Minerals may be examined in their natural localities, or subjected 
to careful analogies. 2. The whole mineral kingdom may be dis- 
played by well chosen, representative specimens, each of which may 
speak in turn to the eye of the inquisitive, and declare the charac- 
ter and relations of all within its district. An incidental circum- 
stance (that of crystallization) connected with the study of miner- 
alogy, is capable of being delineated in a manner fully intelligible, 
without the aid of solids. This department of natural history 
employs less frequently than almost any other, the aid of artificial 
models and colored engravings ; both because the actual specimens 
are for the most part easily obtained, and because the models and 
figures would fail to address correctly any other sense than sight; 
and it is well known that mineralogists depend on the touch, the 
odor, the hardness and the specific gravity, no less than on the 
color and crystalline form, in making up their opinion of the 
composition of a mineral. 

If we leave the range of natural history, and ask what depend- 
ence other branches of physical science place on the aid of visible 
demonstration, the chemist will direct us first to the laboratory of the 
manufacturer ; or to that of the philosophical inquirer, surrounded 
by his instruments of research. He will next invite us to the exhi- 
bition of illustrative experiments, accompanied by statements of his 
own, to enable us to supply in imagination what cannot there be pre- 
sented. Should he have occasion to describe a process, too long to 
be completed within his hour, we shall even be content to be shown 
the model of an apparatus by which itis performed ; or he will have 
put in requisition the talents of a draftsman to multiply the varie- 
ties of form, and strengthen our conception of what he cannot actually 
exhibit. If he have occasion to speak of that which constitutes the 
pride of modern chemistry — the doctrine of definite proportions, — 
the matter will not be simply stated in words; we shall have 
either a linear diagram, a set of variously colored cubes, or a 
Wollaston’s scale of equivalents to render all perfectly clear and 
truly definite. Perhaps, too, he might treat us to an explanation of 
this celebrated doctrine by means of certain symbols, which, though 
a little cabalistic at first sight, soon prove to be the mgst concise 
and beautiful method, of presenting to the eye a vast amount of 
facts respecting chemical combinations. 

In Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, all the six methods before 
enumerated find constant application. From the workshop and the 
manufactory where the principles of these sciences are carried out 
into full practical developement, to the abstract expression of those 
principles by help of the numerical, algebraic, and fluxional symbols, 
we have a series of appeals to the eye, by means of which we may 
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impress on the understanding the great truths of the science or the 
varied modes of their application. ‘Thus, working models or mova- 
ble diagrams constitute the second class ; solid models or patterns, 
the third; perspective representations, the fourth; and outlines, 
the fifth. 

We have already referred to the case of astronomy as resting on 
the basis of observation. | We might go into the walks of the fine 
arts, and witness the various means by which the painter, the sculp- 
tor, and the architect endeavor to make known their achievements. 
Here the two former would be found, appealing solely to the un- 
derstanding and the taste through the eyes of mankind ; and of the 
latter, so far as building assumes the character of a fine art, and not 
merely of a useful trade, the same is preeminently true. Even 
music makes at least one most effectual and useful address to the 
eye by aid of the symbolic notes, without which many a modern 
performer would have been lamentably untuneful. 

A most valuable application of the principle contended for is 
found also, in communicating the laws of elocution ; the very slides 
and inflections of the voice have by philosophical masters of this art, 
been happily depicted by lines and characters, which furnish to 
the eye something on which it can seize, to arrest and detain the 
fleeting modulations of sound. ‘This enables us to fix the laws of 
utterance as regulated by construction, and especially to convey 
definite ideas of the rising and falling inflections — one of the most 
difficult duties, perhaps, which the rbetorician has to encounter. 

Would time allow, we might further elucidate and exemplify the 
subject by a reference to geography, history, the manners and 
customs of nations, the mythologies of ancient, and the superstitions 
of modern times. But scarcely a book in either of these depart- 
ments of knowledge is now put forth without some evidence that 
the principles above advanced have operated upon the minds of 
their authors ; nearly all are accompanied by some sort of visible 
illustration. 

But there will sometimes be found matters of science, which we 
cannot bring before the eyes of the student. To carry conviction 
of their truth, or even a conception of their possibility, we must in 
the absence of actual ocular demonstration, adopt an analogous 
fact, or principle. A case has sometimes been supposed of an in- 
habitant of the tropics, who should be told that in other climates, 
water itself, that proverbially fugitive substance, was fora great 
part of the year in a compact, solid state, capable of being applied 
to the numerous purposes of impenetrable masses. That in this 
State, it forms the continuous bridges of mighty rivers -— the gem- 
med splendor of the forest scene —the roofs of cabins for barba- 
rous tribes — the walls of palaces for fanciful monarchs —and a 
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vast winding-sheet for all the glories of a departed year. How 
strong, it is said, must be his faith, to give credit to assertions so 
apparently absurd; and how should we overcome his incredu- 
lity? How, but by recalling to his mind some analogous change 
from the liquid to the solid state, particularly such as might result 
from a reduction of temperature. Should he ever have seen a 
saturated solution of any chemical substance, depositing its crys- 
taline masses over the surface of a cooling liquid, his unbelief 
might be shaken, and the supposed fable of solidified water assume 
the air of a possible truth, We may however remark, that Natu- 
ral Philosophy or Chemistry, or both combined, would enable us to 
put this doubt at rest in any climate; as there is none so hot as to 
prevent the success of those frigorific experiments, which you need 
not to be informed, both sciences are capable of exhibiting. 

It is believed to ‘be a common practice to delay the exhibition of 
facts admitting visible illustration, until a late period i in youthful ed- 
ucation, and to detain the mind from a full and thorough acquaint- 
ance with the things about which principles in science have bees 
enunciated by the learned, under a belief that the general laws 
could not thus early be comprehended. Yet we find attempts 
made to urge upon the youthful, and even upon the infant mind 
those very laws, or others more abstruse, which it is deemed pre- 
mature to exhibit in actual existence, in the economy and operations 
of nature. 

It is probably found easier for those who profess to teach the 
branches to which we now refer, to discourse with apparent learning 
about principles, than to exhibit, explain, or even understand, how 
these principles are applied in any given actual illustration. Hence 
the practical benefit to learners, is sacrificed to the love or tlie 
affection in teachers of being profound in abstractions. 

In most departments of physical knowledge, the reverse of the 
course just stated may be very successfully adopted. The facts, 
and the more simple /aws, of each science, may be early made fa- 
miliar, by their actual presence before the student, or by the best 
illustration which we can command, while the mathematical, or 
other general laws, may be reserved until the habits of abstract 
reasoning and of generalization, have begun to be formed. 

To certain subjects, we readily admit, the mode of illustration 
now advocated is not applicable. Or if we attempt to make the 
application, we shall not only fail of rendering the subject more 
clear, but shall almost certainly obscure or degrade it. Of this 
kind are those questions which respect immaterial essences, their 
nature, relations, and mode of existence. The attempt to illustrate 
ethical and theological subjects by visible representations, is be- 
lieved to have proved in most cases abortive, or to have utterly 
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failed of its aim, if we admit that aim to have been the dissemina- 
tion of truth. ‘The conceptions of an individual mind on subjects 
of this nature may doubtless be most vividly set before the eye, 
by visible representations. ‘There was a period in literature, 
when most of the productions exhibited on the stage were founded 
on the legends respecting saints, angels and demons; and the actual 
representation is said to have corresponded admirably with the ex- 
travagance of conception, in which their authors indulged. 

But the uniform tendency is, to degrade whatever noble attri- 
butes are sought to be embodied, and to introduce groveling and 
unworthy notions of the object of homage. The result is, a constant 
falling away to some species of idolatry —a substitution of some 
creature of sense, or at best some physical creation of the brain, for 
the true object of rational adoration. 

Questions of abstract and metaphysical science are seldom capa- 
ble of being reduced to the form of visible representation ; because 
mind itself, which is the object of such science as well as its fac- 
ulties, is by nature wholly invisible. 

The pencil has sometimes attempted to shadow forth certain 
states of mind, and particularly of moral feeling, by the representa- 
tion of human forms in the attitudes and actions which those feelings 
or states of mind naturally induce. Thus Melancholy, with her 
pensive air — ‘‘ her eye upraised, as one inspired ;” — Hope, with 
her smile of anticipated joy — turned on vacancy ;— Devotion, in 
her meek and suppliant attitude ; — Imagination, with her rolling, 
frenzied eye ;— Fear, with her blanched cheek and quivering lip ;— 
Cruelty, with her dark frown and stern regard that gloats on blood ;— 
these, and innumerable other personifications of the passions or dis- 
positions of our race have been portrayed on the canvas, or stood 
forth from beneath the sculptor’s chisel. But the misconstruction 
to which representations of this nature’ are liable, and which will 
perhaps forever prevent the success of attempis to generalize the 
passions, indicates that the imitative art has strayed from its due 
sphere, and that its labors should be bestowed on real rather than 
allegorical subjects ; on things that address the eye, and not on 
things unseen. 

Hence, though the abstract branches of science demand all pos- 
sible elucidation, we cannot hope to obtain it from sources incom- 
patible with the nature of the truth to be established ; and it is worse 
than useless to attempt to facilitate the reception of definite ideas, 
by means which must inevitably render them confused. 

Now it is precisely this class of subjects which do not submit in 
any form to the test of inspection, that has given rise to the long- 
est and most unprofitable disputes among mankind. It is the class 
which for ages has puzzled the ingenuity of the sabtle, and to this 
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day is as near being decided to universal satisfaction, as at the mo- 
ment when it was first made a matter of dispute. 

Besides attempting to apply visible illustration to subjects in 
which its only effect could be to mislead, there is some danger 
that persons, who are not entirely conversant with the value of the 
various meansand methods designed for this end, should be cajoled 
into a belief that everything which-bears the name of apparatus, or 
visible representation, is valuable, for the purpose of instruction. 

The spurious articles professing to be designed for illustrating the 
sciences, may also be urged upon the attention of those who have 
but little opportunity for examination or inquiry ; and they may be 
induced to lavish valuable pecuniary means on objects utterly 
worthless. 

If the advocates of popular instruction intend to accomplish any 
thing of importance by demonstrating the truths of science, policy 
and ‘duty would seem to require that in selecting the means regard 
should be had to their intrinsic value and efficacy. The cause wi 
advocate may therefore be in some instances retarded, or actually 
obstructed, by the very implements of which the professed object 
is to advance it. 

In a zeal for copiousness of illustration, it is to be regretted that 
implements and methods of elucidation are sometimes adopted, 
which, far from being the best that might be found, are but little, if 
at all, superior to verbal explanations. The cause of knowledge is 
actually retarded by frivolous and futile attempts to give, by an) 
visible means, an appearance of exactness and demonstration to 
a subject w hich is confessedly level to all capacities, without any 
other explanation than a simple statement in plain and familiar 
language. 


Art. Il. —On tHe Appropriate Use or tHe Breve ix 
Common Epvucarion. 
‘nm Essay prepared for the American Lyceum, 
By Tomas Smitu Grimke. 


Every question, which respects influences, that act on the com- 
munity at large, is of immense consequence in our age, and espe- 
cially in our country. We readily comprehend, that, in Europe, 
such matters would be viewed with jealousy and apprehension by 
government, and indeed by all in Church and State, who are 
attached by interest, prejudice and fear to existing forms and insti- 
tutions. But in our country, where religious bigotry and super- 
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stition, political tyranny and persecution are unknown ; where the 
people are, and own, and do everything, the progress of society is 
among the greatest of popular interests, among the highest of popular 
duties. 'The advancement of society in religion, — pure, humble, 
enlightened ; in knowledge — practical, useful, benevolent ; is then 
an obligation laid upon every man by the constitution of our state of 
society ; and above all, on those whom God has endued with talents, 
has blessed with opportunities for their cultivation, and has honored 
with the authority of public stations, or the influence of private ex- 
ample. ‘To be insensible to these truths, is not to realize that every 
man, however elevated or lowly, is one of the people, and that he 
has duties to perform to all the rest — duties commensurate with his 
capacity and means. ‘To educate the people then, is the great duty 
which is laid upon every one; for it is the most powerful and 
durable of all the instruments which can be employed to carry for- 
ward the advancement of society in virtue and knowledge, as the 
fountains of prosperity and happiness. 

Education being then of such vast importance, it must be obvi- 
ous that, as common education is all that the great majority ever 
attain, it cannot too deeply interest us. Nor is it less manifest 
that, of all seminaries of instriction, COMMON SCHOOLS surpass all 
others, in actual value, both present and prospective. So far in- 
deed do I regard them as excelling all others, in the necessity for 
their existence and the momentous character of their influence, 
that were the alternative presented of a complete, universal system 
of common schools, without Universities, Didicaes, and scientific 
and literary Academies, or the reverse, these without.those, I should 
not hesitate a single moment to choose those, and lose all of these. 
And I should do it, not only on the ground that those were incom- 
parably more valuable to the prope, but on the farther ground, 
that the school system would produce the College system more 
rapidly, extensively and effectually, than this could produce that. 
The College system has been at work for centuries, and has never 
yet produced the school system, either in Europe or America. 
The most remarkable illustration of the school system, furnished by 
modern countries, (for who on such a question would wander into 
antiquity) is to be found in New England; and there the School 
system is the basis of all their institutions, civil and political, literary 
and religious. Their school system has made them the freest, happi- 
est and most enlightened community that ever existed. Their 
Colleges have not, and never could have, accomplished it alone. 

{ regard the school system then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance in our country ; and proceed to consider how the Bible can 
be most appropriately used as a part of the system. ‘The mode of 
stating the subject concedes that the Bible is to be adopted into 
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the general scheme, as an important branch of it. Whilst the value 
of the instrument is admitted, the most skilful and effectual mode 
,of employing it is suggested as a matter of doubt, and important in- 
quiry. I shall endeavor to remove the doubt, and satisfy the in- 
quiry. 

If the same question respected any other text book employed 
in a course of instruction, ‘‘ How can it be most appropriately 
used ?” is it not obvious that the answer is to be found in the rela- 
tion which the book itself bears to the improvement of mankind, in 
knowledge and virtue? Now, no other book stands in so many 
and so important connections, with the advancement both of the in- 
dividual and of society. It relates to man both in time and eter- 
nity, in public and private life, in every station of duty and useful- 
ness, amidst all the changes and chances of happiness and misery, 
of prosperity and adversity. It applies to him universally, whether 
we consider the enlightenment of his conscience, or the improve- 
ment of his understanding, the cultivation of his affections, or the 
formation of his character. Shall we not then employ it, as we 
employ other valuable works for the instruction of the young? 
Assuredly this must be the right course. 

First. — Let us then bring the Bible to bear upon the memory. 
I regard the scriptures, if | may use the expression, as THE Gram- 
MAR OF ALL EDUCATION. It is to the duties, business, and pleas- 
ures of life, what a graminar is to the acquisition and use of a lan- 
guage. A thorough and minute acquaintance with its grammar is 
indispensable to rapid and efficient progress: and the first step is 
to treasure up in the memory its peculiar and important elements. 
The same is equally true of the Bible. Regarding it as the only 
safe and genuine text book of duty and usefulness, | hold it to be 
clear that it ought to be a daily exercise in common schools to 
commit some portions of it to memory. The simplicity and pe- 
culiarity of the style, aided by the division into chapters and verses, 
render it decidedly easier than to commit any other species of 
prose. Ifa familiar acquaintance with, and ready recollection of 
the elements of his text books be valuable to the statesman and 
lawyer, the physician and scholar, must not the same be equally 
true of the Christian, and indeed still more so, as he has at stake in- 
terests so much more important? To illustrate; who has ever 
had occasion to speak about the Constitution of the United States, 
or to hear it spoken of, without being sensible how great would 
have been the acquisition to have known it by heart? I regard 
the Gospel of John as the Constitution of the Christian Church, 
and would therefore have it committed to memory entire ; and 
how easily and speedily this could be done, is apparent from the 
fact, that the 879 verses at the rate of only ten verses per day, 
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would occupy 88 days; but allowing one day of every week for 
reviewing, and four days for regular lessons, the whole could be 
accomplished in twenty two weeks. In like manner, the whole of 
the four gospels, containing 3781 verses, would be accomplished in 
less than two years, allowing fifteen verses as the average lesson, 
throughout the whole period, taking four days to each week and _ 
thirtynine study weeks, or 156 study days to each year, thus ex- 
cluding one day for reviewing, one for holiday, and one as the 
Sabbath, and laying aside thirteen weeks for vacation, Add a 
half year more, and in two years and six months, the Gospels, 
and Acts of the Apostles would be acquired. 

It is not too much to say, that such an acquisition to the memory 
would be of inestimable value. I take for granted, of course, that 
a large portion of it would not be permanently retained, but the 
most important and interesting passages would be preserved entire ; 
such as the sermon on the mount, the conversation with Nicodemus, 
the resurrection of Lazarus, the prodigal son, the good Samaritan, 
&e, &c. Can any Christian possibly doubt the value of such an 
acquisition, under all the possible circumstances of life? 1 feel as- 
sured that every sensible man, though not a professing Christian, 
will not question it, if he is impartial and candid enough to admire 
the beauty of holiness, the dignity of a religious life, and the use- 
fulness of Christian virtues. 

Seconp. — Having thus stored the memorv, and even during 
the same period of time, we may employ the scriptures advanta- 
geously in their first great relation to man, viz. as a means for the 
cultivation of the affections. ‘These are among the safeguards of 
duty, and among the incentives to usefulness. To cherish, devel- 
ope, refine and strengthen them, on the Christian model, is surely 
the dictate of Christian love, duty, and wisdom. And how can 
this best be accomplished ? It seems to me, by illustrating all the 
affections by familiar anecdotes taken from the lives of Christians, 
children and youth, men and women. We have text books of 
Chemistry, Geometry, Logic, and Mathematics, and why should 
we not have a “Scripture ‘Text Book or THE AFFECTIONS,” 
full of such illustrations? The man who should prepare such a 
work, in simple, plain language, for the use of common schools, 
would be a Christian benefactor of his country, and would himself 
exemplify in such a deed, the great Christian law of love. Let us 
take, in order to illustrate the value of such a collection, the single 
text, “love your enemies.” Who is not sensible of the importance 
of counteracting steadily and carefully the opposite tendency, so 
deeply seated in our nature, and unhappily fostered and strength- 
ened by sucha vast amount of influence in every community ? 
Who does not see, that where so little is to be found in favor of the 
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maxim in the individual, social, or national conduct, the young 
mind should be preoccupied, and the memory filled with remarka- 
ble and affecting instances of love to enemies, not taken from the 
lives of the great, but from the walks of common life? Will any 
one doubt the influence of these over the youthful mind; and that 
many and many a man thus guarded and fashioned, would be self- 
admonished, and saved in time of temptation? Let us go in like 
manner through the whole circle of the affections, and we shiall be 
satisfied that a series of such practical illustrations would be of in- 
estimable value in purifying, elevating, refining and strengthening 
the affections. In such a work I would not insert anything, as 
most compilers of school books are fond of doing, from the pagan 
records of Greece and Rome. This I should do, not because | 
cannot admire such instances in the history of Athens and Rome; 
but because I would illustrate the Gospels only out of the lives of 
Christians ; believing as I do, that a sure way to degrade Christian 
morals, and to induce a vague, practical belief that they are not much 
better than pagan morals, is to intermix the experimental influence 
of heathens, in this seductive form, with that of Christians. T have 
no doubt that this is one of the numerous and powerful causes, 
that render the formation of Christian character so difficult. 

Tuirpv.— The second great relation, in which the scriptures 
stand to men, is the enlightenment of the conscience. The purity, 
strength and beauty of the affections, when christianized, undoubt- 
edly impart to the character a refinement and loveliness, unknown 
to any other system. And so, when the sense of duty is christian- 
ized, and all the principles of conduct are referred to the Christian 
standard, the energy, dignity and consistency of the character are 
of the highest order. Who then can hesitate in acknowledging the 
scriptures as the richest fountain of duty, indeed the only one 
that ought to be acknowledged or admitted into the schools of 
Christian countries; and in my opinion, into their Colleges and 
Universities ; for I should never think of Cicero’s offices, of Epicte- 
tus, Seneca, or Antoninus, as text books of duty, where the Gospel 
was the Moral Common Law of the land. Is the question 
asked, how would you employ the scriptures in teaching duty ? 
The answer is plain, by precept and example. I would have “A 
Scripture Text Book or Duties,” as of all the various affections. 
Under each head should be embraced illustrations from the lives of 
Christians, of the nature, importance and obligation of each duty. 
Every anecdote should be followed by practical reflections, suited 
to that particular instance ; and all of the examples under any one 
head, by a more enlarged view of the duty. The whole work 
should then close with a clear, full summary of Christian duty, 
gathered from the whole body of precepts and examples, contain- 
ed in the preceding pages. 
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Shall I be asked, what such “ A Text Book of the Affections,” 
and such “ A Text Book of Duties” would have to do with the 
use of the Bible in common schools? I answer, that all the important 
texts, and especially entire passages, should be embodied in each 
work in suitable places ; so that the volume would contain every- 
thing in the Bible on the subject of each particular affection or duty. 
This might be done, either by a reference, or by extracting the 
passage. ‘The latter I should prefer ; though it would extend the 
size of the work. 

These Text Books of Duty and Affection I would make the 
subject of lessons, not to be memorized, but to be thoroughly stud- 
ied and understood. ‘The scholar should be required, throughout 
a particular, daily examination, to exhibit proof that he had master- 
ed the facts, and comprehended the principles. This duty ought 
to be performed, not in the mode in which similar duties are too 
often performed by scholars and teachers; but in a manner com- 
mensurate to the importance of the subject. The very character 
of such a work would carry with it an authority unknown to ordi- 
nary works. 

Fourtu.— But the scriptures not only stand in this twofold 
relation to the duties and affections of man; but they stand ina 
third very important relation to their opposites. Hence the pro- 
priety and necessity for “ A Scripture ‘Text Book or tue Pas- 
s1ONs AND Vices,” to be contrasted with all the various duties and 
affections illustrated in the other two volumes. The arrangement 
of this might correspond to that of the other two, so that the first 
part might be devoted to the illustration of the passions opposite to 
the affections ; and the second to that of the vices, as contrasts of 
the duties. The principles on which this book ought to be con- 
structed, would be the same as in the two preceding, with respect 
to the use of scripture, to the examples, to the practical, preceptive 
explanations and to the summary at the end. 

Firta. — The fourth relation in which the Bible stands to man, 
is found in the cultivation of the intellectual powers. This impor- 
tant use of the scriptures is generally overlooked in estimating their 
value ; and yet the Bible excels all other books in the dignity and 
beauty, the depths, elevation and comprehensiveness of its thoughts. 
Hence, it necessarily furnishes the noblest and richest variety of 
materials for enlarging, strengthening and refining the intellectual 
powers. ‘The whole body of Greek and Latin Literature contains 
nothing comparable to it, in these particulars. What can they 
teach that is worth learning. respecting the majesty, holiness and 
power of God, the universality of his presence, the wisdom of his 
moral government, the benevolence of his providence, and the eter- 
nity of his nature. What can they tell us of the immortality of the 
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soul, of its relations to God in time and eternity, of the solemnities 
of its duties and the loveliness of its affections; of the sublimity 
of its faith, and hopes, and destinies? What can they teach with 
regard to the nature and offices of angels, the character and duties 

of patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, the obligation of doing good, 
of loving all men, of spreading the gospel and of obeying God 
rather than man? And yet these thoughts are of such magnitude, 
and fitted to exercise such an influence over the mind, that if care- 
fully and skilfully employed in the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers, these must be strengthened, enlarged, and elevated by 
them. Now there can be no difficulty in appropriating them to 
the attainment of this object, in the studies of the higher classes of 
common schools. The fourth work then, which we should stand in 
need of would be, “‘ Tue Scripture Text Book or InTEwvec- 
TUAL ImprovemENT.” This would consist of select passages from 
the Old and New Testaments, fitted to expand the mind, to give it 
grand conceptions of God, to fill it with noble thoughts of the digni- 
ty and value of the soul, and to breathe into it a generous sy mpathy 
with every human creature, as subject to the same passions and 
infirmities, and heirs of the same precious inheritance, the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. How is it possible that Christians 
have so Jong overlooked the incomparable excellence of the Bible, 

as a mere instrument of intellectual cultivation? How long will 
they continue to neglect the richest and purest, the only exhaust- 
less fountain of such improvement? Such a volume should con- 
tain — to instance a few among numerous examples — the farewell 
charge of Moses to the Israelites, the story of Balaam, Psalms 91, 
and 139, Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple, God’s 
Address to Job, &c, &c. In this point of view, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, regarded as a sermon and not an Epistle, is an oration, 
far more august, splendid, and affecting, than aught that Grecian or 
Roman Orator, ever even imagined. I would have the text of 
the work I am now speaking of, illustrated, wherever it could be 
be done, by selections from wise, profound and eloquent writers, 
and, when remarkable facts could he brought to bear upon the 
subject, they should be introduced. 

Sixtu. — The fifth relation to man which the scriptures occu- 
y, is to be found in the cultivation of Taste and Imagination. 
his indeed, is a subordinate object; but I regard it as of more 

consequence than most persons are disposed to acknowledge. The 
visible world is related in so many various forms, to the. duties, 
business and pleasures of life, that just and interesting conceptions 
of external objects become very important. A pure and simple 
taste must be admitted to be a valuable acquisition to any one; 
though he should never be either a writer or speaker for the pub- 
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lic. ‘There is something of moral beauty, gentleness, and artless 
familiarity in such a style, which recommends it to the minds and 
hearts of all. Now, the scriptures surpass all other books in sim- 
plicity and purity, both of style and thought. Nor is this all. 
They are equally superior to every other work, in sublimity and 
pathos, in narrative, didactic and descriptive composition. Is it not 
an object to bring such models to bear on the development of mind 
and the formation of taste and sentiment in the young? Ask any 
one if he would select the best or the inferior writers among 
mere human authors in order to cultivate similar qualities in our 
youth ? and he will not hesitate to smile at the question, if he can be- 
iieve you in earnest. Why are our class books of a similar descrip- 
tion full of extracts from Dwight, Channing, Webster, Everett and 
others, but that the influence of eminent writers is esteemed inval- 
uable, in the mental discipline to which they subject the taste, sen- 
timent and feelings of the young? If then there be no doubt of 
the superiority of the Bible, in the sublime and the beautiful, the 
narrative and the pathetic, the descriptive and didactic, why should 
not such a book become a favorite standard? Had it been the 
production of man only, unassisted by inspiration, we cannot doubt, 
if we judge by the course hitherto pursued, that it would have been 
extensively and anxiously incorporated into the whole system of 
education. And does the vast superiority of its claims as a divine 
book, diminish its title to our respect and gratitude, merely in a 
literary point of view? To answer yes, would be like recommend- 
ing the study of nature in the artificial pastorals of Pope, instead 
of walking abroad in the field and the valley, on the mountain and 
the ocean shore, to study in her own countenance the features of 
the grand, the wonderful, the fair. 

I have spoken of Taste and Sentiment, but let us not overlook 
the Imagination. A well regulated imagination ought to be stored 
with the treasures of the scriptures, which are,preéminently fitted 
to exercise and cultivate this faculty. The imagination ought to 
be so cultivated, as to be, if I may be allowed the analogy, a Gat- 
LERY OF THE FINEST PAINTINGS, historical, descriptive, and bio- 
graphical. This can be accomplished, in the most eminent de- 
gree, by the scriptures only. ‘There, according to the opinion of 
such accomplished scholars as Lowth and Jones, are to be found 
the most finished specimens of eloquence and poetry. They are 
not indeed arrayed in all the drapery of forms, approved by rheto- 
ric fand eriticism ; but “they are above all forms, in venerable 
majesty and simplicity and purity, just as the mountain, the cata- 
ract, and the forest surpass, in all the elements of the grand and 
the beautiful, the Parthenon, the garden of the Leasowes, and the 
fountain of Versailles. 
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I would have then a fifth volume, to be entitled “‘ Tae Scrip- 
turE Text Boox or Taste, Sentiment anp Imacination.” 
This should contain a selection of the admirable passages scattered 
throughout the Bible, illustrative of these three topics. Accompa- 
nying them, should be also, side by side, when practicable, the fin- 
est passages of English poetry and prose, of corresponding charac- 
ter, designed to purify the taste, refine the sentiments, and exalt 
the imagination of youth. No one, 1 apprehend, who is familiar 
with the Old and New Testaments will hesitate to admit, that they 
abound in materials for the construction of the five works, whose 
character I have thus pointed out. And in like manner, all who 
are but moderately well read in English poetry, will concede that 
Milton, Cowper and Young, Pollok and Boyse, Cumberland, 
Heber and Watts, are rich in the illustrations we should need. 
Such works, executed with judgment, taste and piety, would be 
of themselves an invaluable library to the young ; and would exer- 
cise, 1 am persuaded, a most efficient and valuable influence in 
the formation of character. If it be granted, as it must be, for 
theory and experience both concur in it, that books of a similar 
description are certainly now exercising precisely such an influence 
in all the common schools, throughout our land, how can it be 
doubted that those which 1 propose, must be endued with a still 
greater and better power? ‘Their adoption into the general system 
of common schools, would be a NEW ERA IN THE MORALS AND 
LITERATURE OF THE PEOFLE. It seems to me almost unnecessary 
to say that I would have the Bible employed in common schools, 
not only in the modes already described, but also as a datly read- 
ing book. As such, | would not advise the reading of it regularly 
through, because | should first exclude all the passages comprised 
in the five text books already mentioned, and I would then from 
the residue, make such a selection as would be most appropriate 
for each class in succession. In order to assist the teacher in this 
part of the plan, it would be indispensable to have either a table of 
lessons, prepared as his guide, or to have a reading book compiled, 
which might, in conformity with the nomenclature already adopted 
be styled “Tue Scriprore Text Boox or Lessons in Reap- 
NG.” The latter I should prefer. 

I apprehend it is hardly necessary to say, that 1 should certain- 
ly recommend, in connection with the preceding works, “ Scrir- 
TURE Text Books or Sacrep Geocrapny, or Sacrep AntI- 
QUITIES, OF SacreD Biocrapuy, anp oF OrrentTAL MANNERS AND 
Customs :” thus making a most complete library of scripture text 
books, for schools, families, and youth in general. —1 trust that 
we may yet see such a collection: and that it will be the privilege 
and pleasure of the piety, good sense and taste of some of my own 
countrymen to produce them. 
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1 cannot conclude these reflections, without noticing a difficulty, 
that is sometimes cast in our way by the pious and sensible. It is 
said, that, to make the Bible a school book, will unpair its dignity 
and sanctity ; that the young will acquire towards it a sentiment 
of indifference or famili: arity’, and that it will be less likely to influ- 
ence their thoughts and conduct, than if it be excluded from 
schools. Is this true of any other book? Does the youth acquire 
such a feeling towards Homer, and Virgil, Cicero and Xenophon ? 
Does he acquire it in relation to his parents and instructors, be- 
cause he is brought so familiarly into contact with them every day ? 
If the answer be affirmative, is it not manifest that the explanation 
is to be sought in the character of the book, or the mode of using 
it, or in the principles and conduct of the individual? If the book 
be deficient in dignity, purity, holiness, we should not be surprised 
at the result which has been apprehended. But if, on the contra- 
ry, it abounds in those qualities, if it be of a most grave and solemn 
character, then the source of the evil, should it exist, must be 
sought in one of the other causes. Now, as to the mode of using 
it, most assuredly such text books as I have suggested, would be 
calculated to enhance, not impair the dignity, importance and in- 
terest of the scriptures. Must not the solution of the difficulty 
be found, after all, in the character and conduct of the teacher ? 
If he despise the scriptures, or if he should merely be indifferent 
tothem, do you not at once perceive the consequences that must 
follow? And would not the result be the same, as to any other 
work? If you employ a man to teach Homer and Virgil, who has 
no relish for poetry, or who thinks lightly of the Iliad and £neid, 
would you not expect him to communicate his spirit to his schol- 
ars? Can it be otherwise with the Bible? Must it not indeed 
be still more remarkably the case? The Iliad and A&neid carry 
no rebuke, no condemnation with them to the conscience of the 
teacher. ‘They may interfere with his taste, or judgment, or esti- 
mate of usefulness; but they have no language for his hopes or 
fears. The scriptures, on the contrary, are an ever present accu- 
ser and judge. Is it wonderful then, ‘that they are a daily thorn 
in his side, and that, as far as he dares, he will express bis feelings 
in words and deeds? We know what the consequences must be. 

The true solution then of the proposed difficulty, is to be found 
in the employment of teachers, hostile or indifferent to religion, and 
of course, to the Bible. But, let us employ those who honor and 
love the scriptures, who exhibit in their lives and conversation the 
beauty of holiness ; and we may rest assured that Holy Writ will 
no longer be an object of indifference, or contempt, or hatred to 
youth. We should then behold it armed with a more commanding 
authority, invested with a more venerable dignity, and arrayed in 
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more attractive, affecting beauty. We should then behold it, 
generally the friend end: companion, alike of the rich and the bee Vr 
of the happy and miserable, of the prosperous and unfortunate, of 
the honored and neglected. We should then behold it, living and 
moving in its power, to bless and to save, in all the walks of life, 
and in all the departments of duty and usefulness, of business and 
pleasure. Then should we behold, for the first time, the broad 
and deep foundations, everywhere laid, of a Christian state of soci- 
ety, of Christian education, and of a Christian literature. 


Arr. I].— Review or Spurzuem on Epvucation. 


A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, founde d on the Study of 
the Nature of Man. By G. Seurzuew, M. D., of the Universities of 
Vienna and Paris, and Licentiate of the "Royal College of Physicians of 
London First American Edition, revised and sung by the Author, 
Srom the third London Edition. Boston: Marsh, Capen & L syon, 1832, 
12mo. pp. 318. 

We find in this work much to study and to admire, and much to 
regret and disapprove. It presents the strongest indications of an 
original and powerful mind, accustomed to investigate with bold- 
ness, and to pronounce with decision, not to say with something 
of dogmatism, upon all points. While the love of truth is evident- 
ly strong, the marks of early prejudice, and the e aces of impres- 
sions and feelings produced by his birth and residence amidst the 
political and religious institutions of the old continent, seem to 
us no less obvious. Accustomed from bis childhood to employ 
the Sabbath merely as a day of recreation, it is not surprising that 
he should feel the strongest prejudice, against the method of kee p- 
ing it adopted by the mass of Christians in this country. But it 
seems to us singular that he should so far depart from his own 
principles of education, as not to perceive its importance as a means 
of moral education, for which no substitute can be found. Were 
all divine authority out of the question, we believe that the state of 
knowledge and morals in various countries, beginning with Scot- 
land and ending with France, will be found to be higher, in propor- 
tion to the attention paid to this weekly season for moral and relig- 
ious cultivation. His first impressions of religious worship, and of 
the clergy, were of course formed from an examination of the cor- 
rupt establishments of Europe; and we cannot feel justified, in | 
viewing this work, to omit the remark, that nothing else in our view 
can excuse denunciations, which are by no means : pplicable to th 
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same class of men, or to the same institutions, in our own country. 
We are not a little astonished, however, that while Dr Spurzheim 
admits even an original organ for religious feeling, le should so 
far forget that we owe some duties directly to our Father in Heav- 
en, as well as to our brethren on earth — that in directing the meth- 
ods of religious education, he should entirely leave out of view the 
duty of love to our Creator ; and should say that “ children ought to 
be taught that moral conduct is the aim and end of their existence.” 
In these, and in many other points more directly belonging to 
theology, we have no sympathy with Dr Spurzheim ; nor are these 
views the legitimate consequences of Phrenology, in the opinion of 
some of its most strenuous advocates. We are aware that this 
science has been employed, as Astronomy and Geology once we re, 
to overthrow the authority of revelation ; but like those sciences, it 
has been found by the friends of Christianity , an important auxiliary 
in its explanation and defence. And when we are assured that 
such men as ‘Thomas Chalmers and the late Andrew Thompson, 
of Edinburgh, regard it in this light, we have no apprehe nsion that 
any princ iple which may be well established upon this subject, can 
be at variance with those which bear the stamp of divine authority. 
We ure only anxious that it should be thoroughly and in \partially 
investigated ; and then we have no fear, but that the works of God 
will be found in entire harmony with his revealed truth. The only 
danger then, is in superficial, or ex-parte examinations. 
We do not specify the points to which we allude more particu- 
larly, because this is not the place for theological discussion. It is 
our duty, to present to our readers the most valuable facts and 
principles within our reach in relation to the manner of instructing 
and training the young wind, rather than to exhibit the system of 
truths which are to be taught. Were we to leave out of view all 
other branches of knowledge, it would require a periodical or a 
volume devoted to it, to give even an imperfect view of the princi- 
ples of morality and religion, and of the order and manner in which 
they should be presented to the mind of a child. We turn there- 
fore at once to our appropriate task—a task, to which neither 
our limits, nor our entire efforts are sufficient to do justice ; and 
we only regret, that in this case, we can give our readers so imper- 
fect a view of the interesting facts and principles developed in ‘the 
volume before us. We rejoice to find however, that we have been 
enabled, during the two years past, to present the most important 
of them in connection with their practical illustrations in the schools 
of Europe and of our own country; and we are highly gratified to 
find them confirmed by the obs ervation and reflections of a mind 
like that of Spurzheim. That our difference of opin ion ON points 
of importance, has not in his view, led us astray in rega urd to our 
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general principles, we are glad to infer from the fact, that he kindly 
recommends our work to the perusal of his readers, and from 
his remark in conversation, that he read a portion of it every day. 

Under the term education, Dr Spurzheim embraces “ every 
means which can be made to act upon the vegetative, affective and 
intellectual constitution of man,” upon the body, the heart, or the 
mind. He commences with tracing the improvement of mankind 
in various points; and is forced to the conclusion, that education 
has made less progress than almost any art or science. He as- 
cribes this chiefly to the fact, that those who engage in education 
have attended too little to the structure of the being to be edu- 
cated, and have adapted their plans too much to a particular stand- 
ard, either derived from themselves, or from theoretical views, 
without any variation, correspondent to the endless varieties of the 
human mind. Another error of which we have repeatedly spoken 
he considers equally dangerous — the impression that faculties are 
to be in some sort formed, instead of being cultivated — that the 
mind and character of each pupil is to be cast in some prescribed 
mould, instead of being merely developed according to his individ- 
ual capacity and destination. 

Among the means of improving our race, he first maintains at 
some length, the necessity of attending to the laws of hereditary 
descent. He next describes “the laws of the vegetative functions,” 
with reference particularly to the periods of childhood ; and presents 
maxims of physical education, which deserve the attention of all 
those who are concerned in the management of beings so suscepti- 
ble of influence from external causes. His views on the influence 
of mental cultivation at this period of life, are entirely in accordance 
with those which we quoted in our last number from the work of Dr 
Brigham ; and we cannot refrain from urging upon the attention of 
our readers, the following forcible remarks on the evils arising from 
inattention to this subject. 


“During childhood, as well as in infancy, the regulation of the 
vegetative functions ought to be the most important point of education. 
A good and healthy organization is the basis of all employment and 
of all enjoyment. Many parents, however, are anxious to cultivate 
the mind at the expense of the body. They think they cannot instruct 
their offspring early enough to read and to write, whilst their bodily 
constitution and health are overlooked. Children are shut up, 
forced to sit quiet, and to breathe a confined air. This error is the 
greater, the more delicate the children, and the more premature their 
mental powers are. The bodily powers of such children are sooner 
exhausted, they suffer from dyspepsia, headache, and a host of nerv- 
ous complaints; their brain is liable to inflammation and serious ef- 
fusion; and a premature death is frequently the consequence of such 
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a violation of nature. It is indeed to be lamented, that the influence 
of the physical on the moral part of man, is not sufficiently under- 
stood. ‘I'here are parents who will pay masters very dearly, in hope 
of giving excellency to their children, but who will hesitate to spend the 
tenth part to procure them bodily health. Some by an absurd infatu- 
ation, take their own constitutions as a measure of those of their chil- 
dren, and because they themselves, in advanced life, can support con- 
finement and intense application with little injury to health, they con- 
clude that their young and delicate children can do the same. Such 
notions are altogether erroneous, — bodily deformities, curved spines, 
and unfitness for various occupations, and the fulfilment of future du- 
ties, frequently result from such misunderstood management of chil- 
dren. ‘I'he advantages of a sound body. are incalculable for the in- 
dividuals themselves, their friends and their posterity. Body and 
mind ought to be cultivated in harmony, and neither of them at the 
expense of the other. Health should be the basis, and instruction 
the ornament of early education. The development of the body 
will assist the manifestations of the mind, and a good mental educa- 
tion will contribute to bodily health. The organs of the mental ope- 
rations when they are too soon and too much exercised, suffer and 
become unfit for their functions. ‘This explains the reason why 
young geniuses often descend at a later age into the class of common 
men. Indeed, experience shows, that among children of almost equal 
dispositions, those who are brought up without particular care, and 
begin to read and to write when their bodily constitution has acquired 
some solidity, soon overtake those who are dragged early to their 
spelling books, at the detriment of their bodily frame. No school ed- 
ucation, strictly speaking, ought to begin before seven years of age. 
We shall, however, see in the following chapter, on the laws of exer- 
cise, that many ideas and notions may be communicated to children 
by other means than books, or by keeping them quiet on benches. 
When education shall become practical and applicable to the future 
destination of individuals, children will be less plagued with nothings, 
but they will be made answerable not only for their natural gifts of 
intellect, but also for the just employment of their moral powers, and 
the preservation and cultivation of their bodily constitution, since 
vigor in it is indispensable to enjoyment and usefulness. They will 
be made acquainted with the natural laws of nutrition, and all vital 
functions, and with their influence on health.” 

Dr Spurzheim next gives a very interesting view of “ the Jaws 
of exercise,” for the various faculties of man, and exhibits very 
forcibly the folly of attempting to cultivate the mind, by acquiring 
the ideas of others instead of exercising our own powers. He 
shows very clearly the mistake of those, who require children to 
devote their time almost exclusively to artificial signs, instead of 
acquiring positive knowledge. Nothing certainly can be more ab- 
surd than to suppose either that the mind is improved, or that 
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knowledge is acquired, by the mere translation, as it may be 
termed, of one class of signs by another class, in themselves, equal- 
ly removed from the thing signified. Yet how many seem to sup- 
pose, that a child is sufficiently acquainted with his mother tongue, 
when he can repeat the sound of a word, on seeing its charac- 
ters, or write the characters on hearing the sound, whether he 
knows what idea is intended by those characters or sounds, or 
not. How common is it, to consider him as well acquainted with 
numbers when he can repeat the names of the Arabic signs, and 
go through the round of operations, with these magical characters, 
which his rule prescribes, in such a way as “ to bring the answer,” 
although he may have no conception of the nature, or object, « 
application of the process in which he has been engaged. it is not 
less surprising, to find many teachers who imagine that their pupils 
have a thorough knowledge of Geography, when they can tell the 
names which are attached to the lines and spots upon their maps, 
and repeat the sentences of the book which relates to them. 

In connection with the subject of artificial signs, Dr Spurzheim 
endeavors to show the inconsistency of making the acquisition of 
languages the principal object of education ; or “of supposing that 
the mind cannot gain ideas, without having a variety of names by 
which to designate each. «Thad rather learn ten ideas, in a given 
time, than ten different signs which express but one and the same 
idea,” is one of his maxims to which almost every one would as- 
sent. And yet what a disproportionate amount of labor is often 
spent upon mere signs, in the early period of life, to the exclusion 
of any thorough knowledge of the objects of nature or the truths of 
Science ; and above all, with an almost entire neglect of those 
branches of knowledge by which a youth may be made acquainted 
with his own powers of body and of mind, and with his duties and 
destiny, as a member of society, and as an immortal being. While 
Dr Spurzheim admits the importance of cultivating the ancient lan- 
guages and the mathematical sciences, he utterly denies that these, 
or any other particular studies are the exclusive tests of intellectual 
ability, or the exclusive means of intellectual improvement, or of 
extensive usefulness ; and considers the distinctions founded upon 
these alone, as artificial and unjust. 

Under the laws of exercise he also presents the very important 
consideration, that the feelings are to be cultivated, not so much 
through the medium of the intellect, as by calling them directly into 
exercise — not by instruction so much as by “example. Fear is 
more effectually overcome by frequent exposures to danger, than 
by any course of reasoning upon the subject; and benevolence is 
more effectually cultivated, ~ by becoming familiar with the objects 
which it ought to relieve, than by the most powerful arguments or 
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exhortations. In reference to the educator himself, the only effec- 
tual method is that so well described by Combe, “‘ Whatever you 
wish your child to be or to do— be that, or do that to him.” The 
application of this principle in disc ipline, which is made by Dr 
Spurzheim, is not so frequently thought of. The feelings, he 
maintains, are best excited and cultivated by sympathy, — by 
means of that natural language of manner, and expression, and 
tone, which exhibits our hearts to others. It is on this principle 
that that seeming paradox of the wise man is founded ; “ A soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.’ ‘In showing anger to children,” says 
Dr Spurzheim, “ you give thein a practical lesson.” A single par- 
oxysm of passion may be overcome by angry violence; but mild 
and firm reproof, and kind treatment, will be far more effectual in 
correcting the habit, and subduing the disposition, because it will 
cultivate the opposite feeling in the child himself. 

In a succeeding chapter, Dr Spurzheim treats of the mutual influ- 
ence of the faculties in exciting each other ; and describes the sym- 
pathy of the various organs of the body, and the different faculties 
and propensities of the mind, as analogous and ultimate facts. He 
regards the association of ideas, instead of being a primitive power, 
as a simultaneous activity of two powers, which may as readily take 
place among the feelings, and which corresponds to the excitement 
of the intellect by the feelings, or of the feelings by the intellect. 
He next urges the importance of morality, and of course of moral 
education, as far superior to mere cultivation of the intellect. He 
observes that it is “ as necessary to the prosperity of mankind as 
oxygen to combustion, and respiration to human life.” He repro- 
bates the system which makes “the cultivation of the understand- 
ing” the principal object of education ; and observes, that persons 
thus educated, “ often convert their intellect into scourges of society, 
and are the greatest enemies to the bappiness of the race.” 

In the following chapters, Dr Spurzheim presents a great many 
valuable principles and maxims of education, in treating of the ac- 
tivity of the faculties, the motives of action, and the difference of 
natural endowment. The degree of strength and of activity in the 
various powers, indicates, in his view, the course of education which 
must be adopted by each individual. ‘The most active propensi- 
ties have the least need of cultiv ation ; while on the other hand, it 
is idle to attempt to raise all men to the same standard, or to com- 
pel any individual to attempt acquisitions for which he has neither 
the faculties nor disposition. In reference to the motives to be em- 
ployed in education, Dr S. believes that they also must be varied, 
according to the character of the individual, and that the same dis- 
cipline, or means of excitement, cannot be employed for all. In 
regard to emulation, he observes—“ Jt isa great stimulus for 
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children to learn their lessons, but as its influence is so great in so- 
ciety, and as it. is so much cultivated in social relations, 1 find 
advisable to omit it entirely in school education.” He remarks 
also, in speaking of the influence of patronage on the improvement 
of literature and science, that “ mankind will suffer, and that all in- 
stitutions will remain imperfect, as long as selfishness and glory are 
the aim of our actions.” 

The remainder of the work is occupied with the application of 
these principles to the education of the sexes and of nations, and 
an appendix on the subject of crimes and punishments, which our 
limits do not permit us to examine, even cursorily. We can only 
mention his leading principles. In reference to the sexes, he main- 
tains that their education should correspond to the marked differ- 
ence of powers and destination between them ; and that the atte mpt 
to prescribe the same course of instruction and training for both, is in 
direct opposition to the designs of Providence. In the education of 
nations, he believes that the duties devolving on a government, cor- 
respond in their nature to those of a parent. In regard to penal 
laws, while he maintains the utility and necessity of punishment, both 
to society and to the individual, “he urges that the strength of nat- 
ural propensity should be admitted as a palliation of crime, no less 
than immediate provocation ; and that some who are now treated 
as criminals, should rather be confined as partially insane or idiotic ; 
and should be subjected to a course of moral training, rather than 
mere vindictive punishment. j 

On the whole, we find in this volume a development of the 
most improved principles of the modern school in education, which 
ought to be perused by all who have time to devote to reading on 
this subject ; and we think it is not difficult for those familiar with 
the scriptures to separate them from all which is opposed to reveal- 
ed truth. They will learn too the interesting fact, that the new 
science of which Dr Spurzheim was one of the parents, confirms the 
opinions which were formed, before its origin, from general views of 
human nature, in regard to the best manner of preparing man for 
his present duties, dnd his future destiny. 


Art. I1V.-—On tue Orrice or Instructors. 


By THE Baron vE GERANDO. 


Mr. Woopsrince.—I have lately received from Europe a Course 
of Lectures, delivered by the Baron de Gérando, before the Normal 
School of Primary Instructors, founded in Paris, by M. le Comte de 
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Chabrol. It comprises directions for physical, intellectual and moral 
education, and breathes throughout his own philanthropic and 
Christian sentiments. I have translated the first lecture, ‘‘ Upon 
the dignity of the office of Primary Instructors.” Should you not 
like to give it a place in your ‘* Annals’? E.P. P. 


My Frienpvs,—The vocation of a primary instructor is not merely 
a profession. It is an office in the state, which is about to be con- 
fided to you; it is a mission which you are called on to fulfil; it isa 
moral ministry with which you are about to be invested. 

The laws of the state have recognised the importance, the absolute 
necessity of this office. ‘They have sent you forth on this mission. — 
They have laid the foundation of this ministry ; and they continually 
regulate and protect it. The primary instructor is a public offi- 
cer, and takes rank in the community with the other officers of the 
state, whose services and relations to the public have an object of 
common interest. ‘To the dignity of this situation, and to the legiti- 
mate authority which flows from it, may be added that which is de- 
rived from the fact, that a number of families place in your hands 
the precious deposit of their children, and make you the delegates 
and representatives of the paternal character. Your dignity, my 
friends, is therefore a reflection or emanation of the high dignity con- 
fided to the Father of a Family by Divine Providence, by nature, 
and by the laws of the state. Your ministry is associated with the 
ministry of religion. Instruction is the handmaid of religion; and 
your school-room is the portico of the temple of God. 

Those laborious professions, sometimes contemptuously called 
trades, have a double claim to respectability from their utility, and 
from the courageous perseverance with which their fatigues are sup- 
ported. You will be-the last to undervalue these professions, for 
your labors will bring you into constant intercourse with those who ex- 
ercise them; and the peculiar relation which you have to this class of 
the community, gives its peculiar importance to your office, as well as 
makes it the more honorable ; for how can the real value of any par- 
ticular station be estimated, except by a consideration of its useful- 
ness to the general interest? Man is placed on earth by Providence, 
to make his life fruitful, and to contribute his part to the welfare of 
others. This is recognised by society too; for you will remark that 
the external honors it decrees, are ever, in the first place, a tribute to 
the importance of services rendered, a striking expression of grati- 
tude. It is true, external honors, do often give a false impression ; 
for they often descend upon posterity without being supported by 
the virtues which first called them forth. Neither are they necessary, 
even in the first instance, to prove the value of services. You, my 
dear hearers, may learn from other considerations the foundations 
of your dignity. Let us proceed to these considerations. 

The special object of your services are the morality and intelli- 
gence of the community, the most precious of all its interests, allied 
to all that is noblest in humanity. And in what can men more ef- 
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fectually contribute to the happiness of men, than in aiding them to 
enter into possession of the faculties they have received for procuring 
it? In providing, as you do, for the first wants of the mind and 
heart, for the most essential wants of the creature endowed with in- 
telligence and sensibility, are you not the messengers of reason and 
virtue to your fellow beings? 

The duration of the good which you may effect, is increased in 
proportion to the early period of life in which you act. You sow 
your seed ina virgin soil. You lay the foundation of the edifice. 
Rearing childhood from the cradle, in its innocence and simplicity, 
it is your duty to introduce it into the paths of knowledge and 
goodness. By the aid of what you bestow, it may acquire all other 
blessings. 

Your services have also an extensive influence. They imme- 
diately affect a great number of families. ‘Thousands of individuals 
may in turn acknowledge you for their guides, either from your in- 
structions, or those of your pupils. Indirectly, you constantly in- 
fluence the families of your pupils. What a precious gift do you be- 
stow, when you restore to a family a child capable of improving itself 
eternally! The whole family is often improved by the new ideas 
and example. Indirectly, also, you must influence the whole place 
you inhabit—the whole society of which you are a member. In- 
dustry, good manners, general well-being, peace, and public order, 
are the slow, but certain fruits, of a good direction given to the pri- 
mary education of children. Yes; society expects from you these 
elements of its prosperity,—these securities for its future welfare. 

How great, then, is the sacredness of your mission! You are 
called on to contribute to the progress of civilization itself! The 
improvement of the condition of the mass of society, in knowledge 
and morality, is now, more than ever before, felt to be essential to 
the security and development of our institutions. Nations which 
aspire to liberty, can only render themselves capable of attaining, or 
worthy of enjoying it, by means of the virtue and knowledge which 
are the consequences of such offices as yours. 

In the fourth place, the consideration of the legitimate character 
of your office leads us to inquire, who are the immediate objects of 
your services? And are there any members of the great community 
of men, who inspire a more tender interest than the feeble, inexpe- 
rienced beings who stand on the threshold of life, surrounded by dan- 
gers, from which they can only be preserved by the development of 
something within, which must, however, be called forth from with- 
out? And when you look at the least favored classes of society, how 
must your interest and your zeal proportionally increase? Children, 
who are destined to a life of privation and fatigue, need a provision of 
strength and patience proportionally more abundant. The more 
painful their condition promises to be, the more interesting also it 
will be to you to alleviate it, beforehand, by timely aid; to teach 
them to do more and better, with less effort, and by making them 
Virtuous, to arm them with true energy of character. The less time 
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they have to devote to liberal education, the more important you will 
feel it that they should improve the rapid moments. ‘The more they 
have been neglected, and the less they have been guided by good 
counsel and example, the more necessary will be your assistance. 
Perhaps they are poor and destitute: then there is offered you a no- 
bler privilege still,—a higher mission,—the career which is “ twice 
blessed.” In procuring tor these children the means of overcoming 
the difficulties of their condition, you strike at the root of their mis- 
fortune. You do more than console them; you arm them with cour- 
age against misfortune, the power to create resources for themselves. 

And this leads me to another mode of estimating your office. It 
demands of you sacrifices; but in proportion to their extent, your 
services increase in interest and honor. Nothing less is demanded 
of you, it is true, than your whole existence. You no longer belong 
to yourselves, but to others. Your whole life may be, and ought to 
be, devoted to them. Not only your time, but your liberty, and the 
combined action of all your faculties. But is it not a blessing to you, 
as men, that the honor of your vocation in life is proportioned to the 
call it makes on you for magnanimity, well disciplined character, 
and intelligence? “One of the most difficult of qualifications is de- 
manded of you—that of untiring patience. Surrounded by ignorant 
and perhaps undisciplined children, you will be obliged to descend 
to them, and to make yourselves, in some sort, children with them. 
You will meet with continual obstacles and difficulties, over which 
you can only triumph by calm perseverance; and these obstacles will 
sometimes be occasioned by the prejudices, vicious habits, and gross- 
ness of the parents themselves. Opposed and disgusted by them, 
often without the support or guidance of a wise adviser and friend, all 
your resources must be found within yourselves. But besides this 
patience and internal] resource, it will be necessary for you to unite 
to solid information, that talent for teaching which is much more rare, 
and more difficult of acquirement. You are also expected to possess, 
not only a wise, firm, indulgent character, and a life free from re- 
proach, but an ascendancy over the characters of others, and the 
power of directing and mastering them; with the ability to form their 
habits, and penetrate their souls with your influence. 

I must confess, that in return for all which is required of you, too 
little external compensation is at presentoffered you. All the friends 
of the great and noble work of elementary education, mourn over 
the insufficiency and uncertainty of the compensation that is allotted 
to you. They unceasingly try all possible measures to procure you 
a more just remuneration, and they do hope to see your labors better 
rewarded. But, shall I say it? (the good men who hear me will 
comprehend my meaning;) if the recompense does not correspond 
to the utility of your services, that very circumstance enhances the 
real dignity of your office. The less it is rewarded, the more disin- 
terest-dness it supposes on the part of those who fulfil its duties. Is 
it by the fees paid that we estimate the true value of services ren- 
dered to our fellow men! On the contrary, gratuitous services have 
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ever been considered the most honorable ; and a duty that is ill recom- 
pensed, approaches a gratuitous service. Society is indebted to you 
It owes you esteem, and it will ultimately pay it; and the thoughts 
of its most valued members will follow you in the modest asylum, 
which will soon witness your devotedness to the good work, amid 
those arduous labors of which the world is ignorant. 

But what more certain testimony of general esteem could you re- 
ceive, than the confidence that is felt in you? for confidence, you 
are aware, cannot be founded upon anything but esteem. In your 
hands are deposited the objects of the most tender affection. You 
are associated in all the dearest interest and solicitude of parents. 
It is confided to you to preserve and prepare the happiness and future 
welfare of families. ‘To you is granted an almost boundless power ; 
everything is confided to you, without any other guarantee than your 
character and your conduct, At some future day, we hope to see 
these little children, who are the objects of your care, add to this 
sentiment another, not less honorable to you,—the sentiment of grat- 
ttude. After having been introduced by you to the light of reason,— 
after having been sustained by your first lessons of wisdom, your pu- 
pils will feel their obligation to you in proportion to the value of the 
instruction. ‘They will feel it more every day after they have left 
you, by applying your instructions, and finding how useful they are 
to them in the duties of life. When arrived at the age at which they 
establish themselves in life, they will meet you, and come to see you 
They will always receive you joyfully, eagerly press around you, and 
seek in you a friend and guide, and recur ever to your counsels. 
The number of those who are thus to be indebted to you, increases 
every year. From all sides you will receive this voluntary tribute of 
affection ; and when you shall have grown old in your labors, you 
will be surrounded with many generations of those to whom you have 
done good. My dear hearers, how noble and rare is this prerogative 
which is reserved for you, of deserving and obtaining the gratitude 
of your fellow men! This homage is far superior to the vain ap- 
plauses bestowed upon power or success; it is much more valuable 
than the brilliant glory of renown. 

Let me remark upon another rare advantage of your position. It 
affords you a constant opportunity of perfecting yourselves; and it 
furnishes you with motives and means to do so. It calls upon you 
to exercise your faculties in the most active and continuous manner. 
You will be obliged to study incessantly. You will have subjects 
of observation as interesting as numerous. You will learn as you 
teach. You will become better, while seeking to direct your pupils, 
and to make them good. You will constantly acquire-new strength 
in the persevering and courageous fulfilment of your difficult duties. 

This high and just esteem, which | am happy to express here in 
your presence, for the functions you are about to fulfil, has often 
been expressed before, and in different ways, by a great number o! 
estimable men, at the head of whom we are happy to find the most 
enlightened philanthropists. Some have labored for you, by seeking 
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to perfect the methods of instruction which you employ. Some have 
produced an amelioration of your condition, and taken the necessary 
measures for the security of your future welfare. Some have used 
their efforts to inerease the number of schools, or have founded them 
at their own expense. Some, penetrated with the true spirit of re- 
ligion, have invoked its support in your favor; some have given you 
wise counsels; some have recommended, directed and formed semi- 
naries for instructors; some have wished to associate themselves 
with you in your labors; and all, in these different undertakings, 
have shown, that in their eyes your ministry is one of the most pow- 
erful means of doing good. In Germany, we have seen the respect- 
able prebendary of Rochow, and the Count of Bucquoy, endowing 
Saxony and Bohemia with generous institutions for primary educa- 
tion. The illustrious Campe labored at the same time for instructors 
and for children. Zerrenner, Wilmser, and many of their country- 
men, have published treatises and manuals for the masters of elemen- 
tary schools. The venerable curate Demeter is creating a method 
of instruction, and giving rules for discipline. And the zealous Din- 
ter, an instructor himself, has become a guide for his fellow laborers, 
by his plan of improvements in country schools. In England, Drs. 
Bell and Lancaster have rivalled each other in zeal to simplify in- 
struction, and extend its salutary influences. In Switzerland, the 
excellent Pestalozzi devoted his whole life to the noble object of 
ameliorating education in all classes, from the first lessons of the 
mother, to those which introduce the pupil to the sciences; and de- 
voting himself to the development of the intellect by the exercise 
of teaching. Fellenberg, that distinguished friend of humanity, has 
erected, amidst the vast establishments of Hofwyl, a Normal School 
for primary instructors, and an Agricultural School for the children 
of the country, to which he gives the most salutary moral direction. 
In France, since the end of the eighteenth century, the respectable 
prebendary of Laselle erected a special institute for the direction of 
primary schools, and created the simultaneous method of instruction, 
and for twenty years struggled against every difficulty and obstacle, 
that the holy cause of elementary education might triumph. In our 
days, we have had the good Abbé Gaultier, who, spending his life in 
the midst of children, breathing only for them, and teaching with- 
out relaxation, is also the friend of all instructors, enlightening them 
by his advice, and encouraging them by his benevolence. And our 
dear and venerated Liancourt, whose great soul, embracing in its 
solicitude gll the interests of humanity, the wants of the poor, the 
sufferings of the sick, the relief of the imprisoned, the propagation 
of inoculation, the development of mechanical education, founded, 
at his own expense, schools worthy of serving as models,—and was 
always found first wherever the progress of these institutions could 
be advanced. The most eminent men in science and public stations, 
have, by their writings or efforts, prepared and seconded this same 
progress. How numerous, too, are the associations of the friends of 
humanity, who, in Holland, England, Scotland and Ireland, in all 
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the cantons of Switzerland, at Florence, and in the United States of 
America, which have been formed to aid in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, by ‘seeking for improvements, visiting your schools, applauding 
your success, and rewarding your efforts. 

What a testimony to the importance of your office, is the co-opera- 
tion of such men, my hearers! In the exercise of your duty, you are 
surrounded, as it were, like the first preachers of Christianity, with 
‘a cloud of witnesses,” who render you present assistance, and call 
on you, more eloquently than I can do, to fulfil your duties worthily. 

But this opens a new subject, of which you have already the pre- 
sentiment. In our next lecture, we shall consider the dispositions 
essential to the primary instructor, and all the responsibilities attend- 
ant upon his office, at once the source and the emanation of his dignity, 
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Method of Teaching Children to Read and Spell. 


By J. L. Parxuurst. 
(Continued fiom No. 1.) 


[We regret that the pressure of other articles has obliged us to defer this article ; and still 
compels us to leave it unfinished.] 


In teaching him to spell, 1 have, for two or three day s, spread before him 
twenty-one small letters, and eight or nine capitals. He is beginning to 
spell sentences. I consider it of some importance, that he should have the 
letters placed before him in the proper position, and in alphabetical order. 

Aug. 14.—Having placed the Jettert under n, I have taught H. the com- 
bination of; not, however, without some difficulty. He has also, this 
morning, made several unaccountable mistakes, in repeating his exercise 
with the tickets. When I showed him op, he said ol, and then on, before 
calling it right; and when 1 showed him on, he hesitated, and called it 
wrong once or twice. He remembers perfectly the seven words that he 
learned yesterday. I find it much more difficult for him to remember un- 
meaning syllables of two letters, than it is significant words of three or 
four letters. I wish to carry the experiment farther, before I form my 
opinion; but [ am at present strongly inclined to believe, that it would be 
better, at first, entirely to omit the duo-literal combinations. Let the child 
first spend one month, and perhaps six months, in learning significant 
words and sentences ; then let him go through a thorough course with the 
‘ticket system’; and, after all that, let him learn the names of the letters. 

H. has to- day learned, in Less. 6, the sentence, ‘He walks with his 
feet, and works with his hands containing five new words. In teach- 
ing him to spell, when he hesitates, I let him look at the word in the book, 
to see what selection and arrangement of letters to make. This serves 
to impress the forms of the le tters more distinc tly and deeply on his mind. 

Aug. 15.—H. has learned at, and has made, I believe, only a single error 
in reading with his tickets,—calling op ol, but correcting himself. In 
showing him, in Lessons 6 and 7, such words as he has learned, he has 
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made several errors, arising from the impression which I mentioned Aug. 
& To teach him the capitals, I have placed a few of them in a row, di- 
rectly over the corresponding small letters. I feel quite at aloss in regard 
to the best method of teaching the capitals. What I might have thought 
of Mr Worcester’s method, if J had followed it implicitly, and not covered 
the capitals in Lessons 1 & 2, I cannot say ; but at present I regret that 
any words begin with capitals in Lessons 3—9, except the first word in 
each sentence. It appears to me that the capitals ought to be learned 
more gradually, or more systematically. - And I am even inclined to think, 
that it would be better if no capitals at all were used, till about the 10th 
Lesson. I find that after H. could spell both the and top with small let- 
ters, and The with a capital, he could not tell, by that, how to spell Top 
with a capital. 

Aug. 17.—Having placed m between n and t, I have taught H. the com- 
bination om. He found it very hard to remember; and so he has on. 

H. is exceedingly fond of spelling. I just now set out to teach him the 
power or use of final s. He has before learned the words leg and legs in 
the Primer. With his alphabet before him, [ told him to spell leg. He 
did it. Ladded s, and asked him what it was. He told me. I told him to 
spell boy. Hedidso. Then taking the s up, “What is that?” “ Leg.” 
“What is that?” “Legs.” “What is that?” “ Boy.” “What is that?” 
“T don’t know.” “ That is boys. You and William and Edward are boys, 
you know.” “Yes, sir.” Then, having repeated the same questions in 
the same order, I told him to spell hat. He did so. Then I began again 
at ler, moved the s as before, asked the same four questions, and imme- 
diately added, “ What is that?” “Hat.” “What is that?” “I don’t 
know.” “That is hats; such as you and William and I wear on our 
heads.” Then, having repeated the six questions in the same order, I 
told him to spell cup. And before I had time to go ever the questions 
again, he said, pointing at the word cup and the s which lay annexed to 
hat, “I know what that and that make; itis cups.” I then had him spell 
hen: and he knew, in a moment, how to pronounce the word with the s 
added. Perhaps he would have found out the word hats, had not the 
sound of s, at the end of this word, been a little different from its sound 
at the end of leg and boy; the one sound being sibilant, and the other soft 
like z. I feel as if he had acquired more knowledge of the power and 
use of the letter s, than he possesses of any other letter in the a!phabet. 

Aug. 18.—H. has learned am with his tickets; also to read She runs 
fast in Less. 6. I find, to-day, that he can pronounce, with s added, any 
word which he before knew without the s. Mr Worcester says, ‘ Be care- 
ful to keep the mind of the child occupied but a few minutes at a time.’ 
I really believe H. would be glad to spell a whole hour at a time, if I 
could attend to him. 

Aug. 19.—I placed the vowel i under a, on the left side of the slate, and 
taught H. the combination ib immediately after ob and ab. He then read 
thus: ab, ib; ob, ib; ob, ab, ib; op, ob, ib; ap, ab, ib; op, ap, ib; &c. 

Aug. 20.—He learned ip. He read thus: ob, ab, ib; op, ap, ip. Then, 
ob, op; ab, ap; ib, ip; followed by a repetition of former exercises. He 
also learned It is hot. 

Aug. 21.—H. learned to read Get my hat. With the tickets, I attempted 
to make H. find out i, without being told. I began thus: ob, ab, ib; op, 
ap, ip; ol, al, i; hoping that when he came to il, he would tell it of his 
own accord ; but I was disappointed. 

Aug. 22.—In the morning, I attempted, in the same manner, to make 
H, find out ir; but with the same ill success. I began to feel a little dis- 
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couraged in regard to his future progress. After breakfast, when I tried 
him to see if he remembered iz, he pointed at the 7 and the next conso- 
nant g, and asked me what that and that spelled. He has frequently be- 
fore asked me similar questions. I told him [ could not inform him to- 
day, but should be glad to have him find out himself. J gave him an op- 
portunity thus: ob, ab, ib; op,ap, ip; ol, al, il; ox, ax, ix; og, ag, — ; and 
when the iand g came together, he paused a moment, and then said “ig,” 
This was what [ had so ardently desired. I was satisfied; and had no 
thought of showing him any more new combinations to-day. But this af- 
ternoon, having sat down to Jet his Ma witness his performance, and hay- 
ing let him read the fifteen combinations just mentioned, he, to our sur- 
prise, and of his own accord, pointed at the i and n, which lay quite dis- 
tant from each other, and said, “ That and that is in.” So it is, Henry,” 
said]. ‘“ And that and that is im, and that and that is if,” continued he, 
almost in the same breath, and before I had time to place the letters to- 
gether. The next thing was to take the vowel i, and move it along the 
consonants in order from } tot. He hesitated only in one instance, and 
found out that, by having the consonant moved along the three vowels. 
TI am far from supposing that he can tell the five combinations he has 
learned to-day, when taken promiscuously ; and, therefore, I do not ex- 
pect to show him the next vowel for two or three days. 

He makes daily improvement in spelling, though it is difficult to record 
this improvement with the pen. He is much pleased with the capitals, 
and has learned pretty well the use of the greater part of them. I now 
teach him to spell in the following manner: the board containing the let- 
ters is laid before him in a chair, with a book for him to lay the letters on, 
in speiling each word. I sit down, the other side of the room, witha 
book in my hand or the babe in my arms. He spells a word on his book, 
with small letters, and brings it to me to see if itis right. If so, I} take 
his book and send him after the initial capital of the same word. I then 
tell him another word to spell. When he spells wrong, I open his album 
or the Primer, to the page containing the word, and let him find it, or 
show it to him}; and away he hies to his alphabetic board. When he de- 
clares himself unable to spell a word assigned him, I set him to select and 
bring to me as many letters of the word as he can recollect; and have 
him tell me whether the letter he has brought, or the letter that is want- 
ing, is the first, or last, or middle letter of the word. He then completes 
the word by seeing it in the Primer, as before. A peculiar advantage of 
this method is, to make him think intensely of the word he is to spell, and 
the form of each letter, while he is walking across the room. 

Another method [ must not omit to mention. Showing him some large 
word printed all in capitals, I let him tell what words he can spell with 
each letter. Take, for instance, the title of a newspaper, as CHrisTIAN 
Mirror. Pointing atthe first letter, he says, “'That is to spell Cat with.” 
“ What else?” “Cow.” “What else?” “Cup.” Pointing at the next 
letter, he says, “That is to spell He with.” And on my asking him what 
else, he mentions Hat, Hen and Hog, or as many of them as he can recol- 
lect. “The next letter is to spell Rat with ; the next is to spell / can hop 
with ; the next is to spell Sun with; the next is to spell T'he and Top 
with ; the next is 7; the next is capital .2; the next, I don’t know; the 
next is to spell Man and Mug with;” and so on. He has got so that he 
very seldom commits such a mistake as to show me a capital O or W, and 
asks if that is to spell Cow with. It seems to me important that a child 
should learn, that the initial of a word isthe letter that should be a capital. 
I therefore dislike Mr W.’s method of spelling words for children all in 
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capitals. They are very seldom so spelled in books. Hence it gives the 
child an erroneous impression. 

Aug. 23. H. learned two new sentences, containing two new words. 

“Jug. 24. H. has learned one new sentence, containing one new word. 
As I apprehended, he hesitates and errs considerably in reading promis- 
cuously what he learned with his tickets, Aug. 22.” 

Aug. 25. The following is one of the best and most convenient meth- 
ods of conducting a promiscuous exercise with the tickets: First, form the 
combinations ob, ap, il, leaving each vowel by the side of its consonant. 
Then slide the i down to the next consonant z; then slip the vowel a 
after the i so as to form the combination al; and then let the o follow the 
a. Then move down the t again; and so on. 

Aug. 26. Having placed the vowel u under i, I taught H. ub; also, to 
read one new sentence, containing three new words. 

ug. 27. H. learned up, and also to read one new sentence, containing 
three new words. 

Aug. 28. H. has this morning found out ul, ur, ug, un, um, ut, in the 
same manner that he did ig, in, im and it, on the 22d. He has to-day 
learned one new sentence, containing three new words. I now indulge 
him in having the Primer to look at by himself, and to find, in any part of 
the book, such words as he knows. He also sometimes does the same in 
a newspaper. He now very seldom mistakes a word that he has not 
learned, for one that he has. 

Aug. 29. H. can read promiscuously what he learned yesterday with 
his tickets. He has to-day learned two new sentences, and three new 
words. 

Aug. 30. H. has learned two new sentences, containing five new words. 

Aug. 31. H. has learned two new sentences, containing two new words. 

It is now just one month since H. began. I have made out a list, from 
which I find that he has learned sixty-five words from the Primer, and 
thirty-two duo-literal combinations from the tickets, eight of which are 
significant words, that he understands; making a total of seventy-three 
words. I have reckoned the addition of s, as constituting a separate word 
only in a single instance. I think that one half of the time has been spent 
on the tickets; so that, without these, he might have learned one hundred 
and thirty words in the month; and, without the capitals, probably one 
hundred and fifty. I reckon nothing as tearNnep, which is not REMEM- 
BERED.” 

“Sept.1. Having placed the vowel e underu, I have taught H. eb; also, 
two new sentences, containing five new words. Yesterday, having 
spelled feet with tickets, he covered or removed the last letter, and asked 
if it was foot now. This singular question is thus accounted for: he had 
learned that the addition of s forms the plural, and its removal, the singu- 
lar ; and it seems he had thought of the sense quite as much as the sound. 
Feet was the first word he had seen that formed its plural irregularly ; but 
he, guided by analogy, and not being aware that the irregularity in the 
spoken word affected the written one, concluded that the singular must 
probably be formed by the omission of the final consonant. 

Sept. 2. H.had forgotten eb. Of course, I taught him nothing new 
with his tickets: this is my invariable rule. He has learned two new sen- 
tences, containing three new words. 

Sept. 3. H. this morning found out ep, el, ex, eg, en, em, et, in the man- 
ner mentioned Aug. 22d and 28th. He has also learned two new sen- 
tences, containing three new words. 
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Intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


CoNVENTION OF TEACHERS AT CINCINNATI. 


In our number for November 183], we gave an account of the formation, 
in Cincinnati, of an Institution to be called “'The Western Academic In- 
stitute and Board of Education ;” of their purposes and objects, and of 
their first Annual Meeting and proceedings. We also announced the 
first number of a monthly periodical, to be the organ of the Institute anda 
means of diffusing correct and enlarged views on the subject of Education. 
Although we had heard no more of the work until quite recently, we could 
not believe that the spirit which dictated the first number would be per- 
mitted to slumber ; and were not therefore surprised to find on our table, 
a few weeks since, another number, issued in Dec. last. It consists of 40 
octavo pages. The articles are the following. 

Art. 1. Tothe Public. II. On a well digested system of Education. 
III. ‘The importance and advantages of cooperation in the cause of Edu- 
cation. IV. On the feasibility of establishing the Western College of 
Professional Teachers. V. Proceedings of the Convention. VI. Con- 
stitution. VII. J.etter of the Corresponding Secretary. Added to these 
articles is an Appendix containing several important articles, on the 
Construction of School Houses, Classification and branches of study in 
Schools, and Reports of Trustees of various Common Schools. 

From the article entitled “ Proceedings of the Convention,” we learn 
that a Convention of Teachers was held in Cincinnati on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th days of Oct. 1832, at which much interesting and important busi- 
ness was transacted. 

On the first day, an introductory address by Rev. Mr Bascom, of Augus- 
ta College, on “The Philosophy of Letters, reviewed as a question of 
moral interest,” and the Rev. Timothy Alden was appointed Chairman, 
and O. L. Leonard, Esq. of Frankfort, Ky. Secretary of the Convention. 
Several Committees on important subjects, were also appointed. In the 
evening a lecture was delivered by Mr M. Butler, of Louisville, on “The 
Qualifications of ‘l'eachers.” 

On the second day of the Convention, lectures were delivered as fol- 
lows: on “Physical Science in general,” by Rev. E. Slack; on ** The 
Study and Nature of the Ancient Languages,” by Mr A. Kinmont; on 
* The History of Mathematical Science,” by Mr F. E. Goddard, Louis- 
ville ; and on the “importance of preserving the purity and innocence of 
the infant mind, and of erecting thereon a thorough and liberal Edu- 
cation.” 

On the third day, Mr Thos. Maylin delivered an address on “The Na- 
ture and Objects of Education ;’ Mr Robert Munford on “The Duties of 
Parents and Trustees ;’ and by Mr C. Bradford on “The Modern Lan- 

vages.” 

During this day and the following, the name of the Western Institute 
was changed to that of “ The Western Literary Institute, and College of 
Professional Teachers.” The former Constitution was therefore revised, 
and new officers appointed, 

The Committee appointed to select and recommend subjects for stand- 
ing Committees, submitted for consideration the following, which were 
subsequently adopted by the Convention. 

For Common Schools. 1. What branches of instruction ought the 
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Common School system to embrace? 2. Are there defects in Common 
Schools? If any, what are they, and how may they be remedied? 3. 
What are the duties of Trustees and Examiners of Common Schools ? 
4. What plan of building is best adapted for Common Schools? 

For Academies and High Schools. 1. What course of English and Clas- 
sical instruction ought schools of this class to embrace ? 2. In whose hand 
should the Governmental power be vested? For Female Schools. 3. What 
course of discipline and instruction is best adapted to female schools ? 
4. Should any portion of their time be devoted to domestic Economy ? 

For Colleges and Universities. 1. What course of instruction is best 
adapted to the present wants of society? 2. Can the monitorial system 
be introduced with advantage into schools of this class? 3. What sys- 
tem of discipline is best adapted to the Government of Colleges? 4, 
What time may be profitably devoted to the ancient languages, in a Col- 
lege course ? 

We also learn that this second number of the Academic Pioneer, from 
which we have derived the foregoing facts, “is issued as the harbinger, 
or, as its name indicates, the pioneer, of an uninterrupted series, in hopes 
of extending its influence for many years, and over a widely spread and 
enlightened people.” 

Its grand objects are “to invite public attention still more particularly 
to the subject of Education — to endeavor to point out the errors that may 
exist in the present system of education, and discard them, — to seek 
after and to recommend to teachers, and the community generally, whatever 
improvements may be useful and commendable in the various departments 
of Jearning.” 


Ontario County ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS. 


The Annual meeting of this Association was held at Canandaigua on 
the 9th of January. From thirty to forty Teachers were present, and a 
considerable part of the time was spent in hearing verbal and written re- 
ports of teachers, in which much interesting and important information was 
communicated ; and in suggesting plans for the improvement of schools. 
A Committee was also appointed to prepare a Circular to be sent to every 
teacher of a district school throughout the county ; which was subsequent- 
ly prepared. A Committee was also directed to prepare an Address to 
Teachers and friends of Common Schools generally, to be delivered to 
them at an adjourned meeting of the Association which was to have been 
held on the 2d of February. 

The Circular, above mentioned, had for its principal object to elicit 
written answers from the Teachers to the following questions: which an- 
swers were to have been given on the 2d of February, at the aforesaid 
meeting, to which all the teachers in the county were particularly invited 
to attend. 

1. In what town and district is your school-house located ? 

2. What is its size? What the length, breadth and height of your 
school-room ? 

3. In what state are the desks and seats, and are they conveniently 
arranged ? 

4. What conveniences for warming it ? 

. What time has been lost for want of fuel ? 

Are there outhouses of any kind ? 

What is the number of regular scholars ? 


5 
6. 
7. 
8. What branches of learning are taught ? 
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9. Do you make use of any apparatus for illustrating particular branches, 
and if so, what apparatus ? 

10. What books are used in the different classes ? [Give a complete list 
of all the books used in the school.] 

11, Have parents and instructors visited your school often ? 

12. Is there a l.yceum organized in the town ? 

13. Do teachers ever meet for mutual improvement ? 

14, Are parents generally interested in the success of the school ? 

15. What is the state of morals in the district ? 

16. What publications, relative to education, are taken by the inhabi- 
tants ? 

17. Are there divisions of any kind among the inhabitants, which affect 
the usefulness of the school ? 

18. Are scholars required to write compositions ? 

19, Are evening schools taught ? 

20. What punishments are used in the school ? 

We learn that the meeting on the 2d of February, was attended by teachers 
from every town in the county but one; that the whole number present, was 
about sixty; and that a third meeting was to have been held on the 23d instant, at 
the same place. All this evinces an increasing attention to Common Schools, in 
that part of the State. A late Geneva Gazette also contains the “ Address to the 
Teachers and Patrons of Common Schools,” above referred to. We are reluc- 
tantly obliged, for the present, to defer giving an account of this interesting docu 
ment, as well as of the other proceedings of the Convention. 


Soutruwakk INsTITUTE. - 


An Association of journeymen and apprentices, has recently been formed 
in Southwark (Philadelphia) with a view to the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of themselves and the hundreds of others in that district, whom 
they mean to enlist in the same object. The number of members is al- 
ready from two to three hundred. “They have secured the services of 
several gentlemen, one evening in a week, in giving them simplified 
scientific lectures,” and the lectures, thus far, are well attended. They 
propose also to forma Library, and establish in connection with it a 
reading-room. , 


Manvau LABOR IN CONNECTION WITH Srupy. 


The Manual Labor Academy, in Maury County, Tennessee, is located 
thirty miles south of Nashville. The country is fertile and healthy, and 
occupied by industrious and moral inhabitants. It has considerable funds, 
furnished by the liberality of various individuals from several of the mid- 
dle and southern states; and an excellent farm of 309 acres. 

The Institution is new, and the Manual Labor department has but re- 
cently been brought into full operation, although the number of students 
during some of the recent sessions has risen to 80. A trial of the labor- 
ing plan was made last Summer on a small scale, and was attended with 
complete success: both in a pecuniary point of view, and in reference to 
health. But during the ensuing season (1833) the students will be re- 
guired to labor two hours a day five days in each week, and one on Satur- 
day ; and provision will also’be made for allowing those students to labor 
still more, whose limited means may require it. The farm is to be stocked, 
and furnished with proper implements. Should mechanical as well as 
agricultural labor be introduced, they have materials in abundance, on the 
farm. 
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There appear to be two departments of the Seminary, a principal school 
and a preparatory one. Inthe preparatory school the teachers are ex- 
pected to remain with the students under their care during the day, and 
to lodge in the room with them during the night, that they may have 
them constantly under their inspection. In the principal department the 
students will be permitted to study at their own rooms, but these are to 
be frequently visited by the professors. 

The funds of the academy have been furnished by individuals from five 
or six different states. The students have come from seven or eight 
States ; and belong to six different religious denominations. This evinces 
a catholic spirit and promises success. 

The officers of the Institution are a President, who is Professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric ; a Vice President, who is 
Professor of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew Languages ; a Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; an assistant Teacher in the Mathe- 
matics and Languages ; a Teacher in the Preparatory Department, and a 
gentleman who acts as Steward, Treasurer, and Farmer. A Professor of 
Chemistry, Botany, and Mineralogy, and a Teacher of Modern Languages 
are also contemplated. 

We see nothing very peculiar in the course of study pursued. It is 
thorough, and in the principal department, occupies four years. 

The Ohio Baptist Education Society have a farm about one mile from the 
town of Granville, Ohio, connected with a Literary Institution. The number of 
students is about sixty, It is intended that those young men who feel disposed, 
shall spend a part of every day in manual labor, which, without interfering with 
their progress in study, will preserve their health, and defray a part of their ex- 
penses. The course of instruction in the Literary department, is designed to pre- 
pare young men for practical life, or for the business of instructors. ‘l'o these is 
added, a Theological department, for the preparation of young men for the min- 
istry in the Baptist Church. 

The Episcopal Manual Labor School, under the care of the Episcopal Educa- 
tion Society, Bristol, Penn. has a very valuable farm, with ample buildings on it. 

From the Western Recorder, of December last, we learn, that facilities are 
about to be afforded for manual labor in connection with study, at the Stockbridge 
Academy, in Madison county, New-York. A mechanic shop was to have been 
ready for the accommodation of forty young men, in January last. By laboring 
three hours a day. it was supposed each student would soon be able to earn 
enough to pay for his board and tuition. The estab:ishment is respectable, and 
the location healthy, and favorable to the morals of the young. 


PAMPHLETS ON EDUCATION. 


(1.) Letters on Popular Education, addressed to the People of North- 
Carolina. (2.) An Address delivered before the North-Carolina Institute 
of Education, at their Annual Meeting, January 20, 1832. By ALrrep 
Moone, Esq. After which, the following Lectures were delivered: A 
Lecture on Elocution, particularly with reference to the Art of Reading. 
By Henry 8. Ectenwoon, Esq. 3. A Lecture on the Imperfections of 
our Primary Schools, and the best method of correcting them. By Wi- 
L1AM Hooper, Professor of Ancient Languages in the University. 

The first of these is something more than a mere pamphlet. It consists of a 
series of eleven letters, first published in the Raleigh Register, two or three years 
ago, by J. Caldwell, President of the University of North-Carolina. The object 
of the writer was to arouse the public attention to the subject of Education, and 
especially tothe importance of improving the methods of instruction in primary 
schools, Appended to these, are several valuable documents on Education ; 
mong which, are improved plans for monitorial instruction, and an account of 
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the Primary School in Cheshire, Comm., with plans of improved school-houses, 
&e: the whole comprising more than 100 octavo pages. The letters of Presj- 
dent Caldwell are sound, practical, and heart-stirring ; and could not have failed 
to produce effect. Indeed, from a comparison of dates, we are inclined to think 
that, by preparing the public mind, they must have led the way to the formation 
of that Association for the Improvement of Education, at one of whose annual 
meetings the “Address and Lectures” were delivered. 

The occasion which called forth these addresses, affords a cheering indication 
that an impulse has been given to the cause of education in that State, which 
will result in greatand permanent good; for we fully accord in a sentiment which 
Mr Moore has attributed to Colbert, that “ there never was an association of in- 
telligent men, (unless they had factious designs,) without some good resulting 
from it.”” From a hasty examination of the character and contents of the ad- 
dresses, we find much—very much—to approve; and, in one of them, a little 
which we regard as of doubtful utility. There is abundant evidence that their 
authors have imbibed much of the spirit of improvement; and while we cannot 
accord with them in all their opinions on education, nor approve of the indiscrim- 
inate and not very delicate censures sometimes passed on individuals and classes 
of men, we cannot but hope that an impulse will be given to public opinion on 
this important subject. 


ScHoois 1n MisstsstppPr. 


A writer in the Natchez Journal calculates, that there are between 7000 and 
8000 children in that State, of a suitable age to attend common schools, who re- 
ceive little or no instruction; while there are sections of Jand in each township, 
allowed by Congress for the su,,ort of schools, amounting to 800,000 acres in 
the whole, and which he thinks might be sold for $2,000,000. 


AMERICAN ScHoor AGENT’s Society. 


A weeting of this Society is to be commenced at the Teachers’ Seminary, in 
Andover, on the 27th of the present month, and continue about two weeks. We 
are pleased to learn, that provision is made for a large number of lectures on im- 
portant and practical subjects,—in addition to which, daily meetings will be held, 
for the purpose of discussion and inquiry, Besides an Introductory Lecture, three 
lectures are proposed on the condition, wants, and means of improvement of the 
Southern and Western parts of the Union; two on Circuit Schools, their necessity 
and practical utility, &c ; six onthe Art of Teaching; twoon eachof the following 
subjects: Apparatus, Geology, Chemistry, Direction of Studies and appropriate 
branches to be pursued in Common Schools. One lecture is also to be given on 
each of the following branches, accompanjed in most instances by experiments, 
or illustrated by diagrams, specimens, &c, viz: Natural History, Natural Philos- 
ophy, Electricity, Astronomy, Magnetism, and the Carstai:ian system of writing. 
Besides these, provision is made for additional lectures, on other subjects, should 
it be thought desirable at the time, 


Setr Epvucarion, 


We have been highly interested in perusing in the ‘“‘ Tuscaloosa Inquirer,” an 
address by Dr Woods, President of the University of Alabama, delivered at its 
first Commencement, Dec. 19, 1832. 

In addressing the students generally, he urges them, Ist, To “ aspire to emin- 
ence in knowledge ;” 2d, * To keep aloof from all the distractions of party poli- 
cs ;” 3d, To form a just estimate of their own attainments and capacities ; 4th, To 
have regard to the moral state of their hearts ; and 5th, With all their gettings to 
** get moral worth.” 

In laboring to persuade his hearers to aspire to eminence in knowledge, Dr 
Woods urges, with much force, the necessity of steady, persevering, untiring 
efforts, and insists that “ labor is the price which our Creator requires us to pay 
for every earthly good.”” We do not remember to have seen more cogent reasons 
adduced for self-instruction, than in the following paragraphs, 
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“1 do not regard any young gentleman as having taken the first step in the 
road to an honorable eminence who has not ceased to rely upon his friends, and his 
wealth, and every other factitious aid for success, and,who has not thrown himself 
entirely upon the energies of his own mind. His whole soul must be imbued 
with the conviction that his earthly destiny is, under God, in his own hands ; — 
that he is to be what he makes himself, or, be assured, he never will be anything 
worthy of imitation. 

“This, young gentlemen, is the secret of the success of our countryman, 
Franklin, and of many other men who have not enjoyed the advantages of public 
education with which you are favored. They soon learned that first lesson of all 
true greatness, a reliance upon one’s own powers and the blessing of God. 
It was their self-education on which they rose to eminence. And permit me to 
tell you that every well-educated man, is, in a greater or less degree, a self-edu- 
cated man. Seminaries of learning are useful, because in them only can the in- 
tellectual treasures of past ages and of the present generation, be collected to- 
gether and spread out before the lovers of knowledge. Seminaries of learning 
are useful, because in them are gathered youth of noble aspirations; and by their 
constant intercourse and collision in the same lofty pursuits, their minds become 
polished, invigorated, and stimulated to higher and still higher attainments. 

‘Instructors are useful, because they may, by a judicious direction of your 
studies, prevent a useless expenditure of your time and energies. They may 
propose subjects for your investigation. They may point you the way to emin- 
ence. They may aid you in the great work of training and disciplining your 
mental powers : — but after all, that work must be yours. And yours will be 
the rich reward.” 


FeMALe CoLLeGE At Bogota. 

In our number for January, we inserted an article from the Government Ga- 
zette of Bogota, on the subject of a Female College. We have since been fa- 
vored with a copy of the decree of the Executive pay of New Grenada, in 
which we find the following Fp ser for this nove 


and interesting institution. 

The decree is prefaced by a declaration, that “It is a duty of government to 
promote the education of females, who necessarily exercise a great deal of influ- 
ence upon our social happiness.” 

The College is to be under the care of a Directress, appointed by the Executive, 
on the nomination of the Governor of Bogota, and subject to his inspection. Five 
Professors are to be appointed — one of reading, writing and arithmetic; one of 
Spanish and French grammar ; one of drawing, and labors appropriate to the sex ; 
one of the principles of morality, religion, urbanity and domestic economy ; and 
one of the elements of music, vocal and instrumental. 

The Government is allowed to withdraw these professorships, and establish 
others of the higher branches, as circumstances may require. The professor- 
ships may be filled by males or females, the latter being preferred under similar 
circumstances. Five scholarships are founded for the gratuitous education of 
pupils. The funds are derived from the property of suppressed convents, and 
from a legacy left for this purpose. The only requisites for admission, are a good 
character and good health, between the ages of five and fourteen years. 

We need not express the pleasure we feel at this important step in a country 
so much in need of institutions for education. We rejoice that they have set us 
an example so well worthy of imitation; and we hope that the Governments of 
our own happy country will not always consider, as unworthy of their notice, 
those who are to rear and educate their future citizens. 


Inrant ScHoot Society IN PHILADELPHIA. 

On the 17th of April, 1828, the ‘* Infant School Society of the Northern Lib- 
erties and Kensington,”’ (Philadelphia,) was organized. The Board of Managers 
opened their first school with twenty-one scholars. Ina few months, the number 
was increased to 100, In 1832, the fourth annual report of the Managers an- 
nounced seven schools,—four of them Charity, and three o them Pay Schools. 
In the Charity Schools, 922 children have been instructed during the past year; 
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in the Pay Schools, the number has been smaller. Since the formation of the 
Society, the schools have instructed between 4000 and 5000 children. Many 
of these pupils are the children of parents who are poor and grossly ignorant, some 
of them unable to read; and not a few of them intemperate. 

These schools have thus far been sustained entirely by private contributions 
The teachers are all females, and the Board of Managers consists of twenty-five 
ladies. The objects of their care have been infants, from two to five or six years 
of age, many of whom were clothed by the benevolent managers, before they 
were introduced to their respective teachers. To secure these poor children only 
for a few hours in each day, from the contagion of evil influence, were, of itself, 
a noble act of charity—to give them intellectual instruction, isa work still nobler. 
Yet we hope they will be so conducted as to invigorate their bodies, develope 
their minds, and, above all, to cultivate their hearts. 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


From the Second Annual Report of this Institution, we learn that it is still in a 
flourishing condition. During the past year, the number of members has in- 
creased from 243 to 390. The Library now numbers 751 volumes. They receive 
sixteen weekly and daily papers, and eight monthly and quarterly periodicals. 

The tax of fifty cents on each member has been abolished, and nothing is now 
required of the members but suitable age, and respect to the rules of the Reading 
and Lecture rooms. No such infraction of the rules has yet occurred, as to make 
it necessary to expel a member. The moral and religious lectures, both on the 
Sabbath and during week days, have, during the past year, been sustained by 
the effort and expense of the Board of Directors, and have been well attended. 


Boston ACADEMY oF Music. 


At the commencement of our editorial labors, we urged upon our readers the 
importance of vocal music, as a branch of education, on account of its happy in- 
fluence both on the body and the mind; an4 gave some account of the simple 
method of instruction devised in Switzerland. We are gratified in being able to 
announce, that an association has been formed in Boston, by a number of gentle- 
men who have long been interested in the subject, for the purpose of providing 
instruction in singing on this plan; and of extending and improving the taste for 
social and sacred music. With these views, they have engaged as their profes- 
sor Mr Lowell Mason, late President of the Handel and Haydn Society, whose 
science and skil!, as a musician and teacher, are well known. 

Mr. Mason has occupied himself, for some time past, in the intervals allowed by 
his business, in giving instruction to children gratuitously ; and his Juvenile 
Concerts have excited deep interest in all who heard them. He has now con- 
sented, at the solicitation of the Academy, to devote his whole time to this object. 
Several schools are in operation; and he is expected, as soon as the requisite 
preparation can be made, to commence lessons in private schools, to organize oth- 
er special schools for children, to open a class for teachers, who wish to learn the 
improved method of instruction, and to prepare such elementary books as may 
aid in their introduction into our schools generally. We need not pledge anew, 
our good wishes and best efforts for the execution of these plans. 

We are gratified to learn, that the success of schools instructed according to 
the Pestalozzian system, by Mr Ives of Philadelphia, has been complete; and 
also to find, that other gentlemen in this city, are turning their attention to the 
same objects. ‘ 


ENGRAVINGS OF ANIMALS. 

We have been much gratified to receive the four first of aseries of Engravings 
of Animals, and now in the course of publication by the American Sunday School 
Union. They are drawn with great truth and spirit, and finely executed; and 
are accompanied by descriptions and illustrations in a large type, to be exhibited 
toaclass Their durability is secured by putting them on pasteboard. We have 
seen nothing so well adapted to the object; and think they deserve a place in eve- 
ry school. We only regret that the proportionate size of the animal caunot be 
preserved. The figure of a man in connection with every such drawing, would 
aid in forming correct ideas on this point. 





